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Fyom the Virgitiia Heald. 
THE TALE OF A STRANGER. 
1 was riding through a forest in the beautiful 
Valley of Virginia, in the month of Septem- 
ber, 182+: the day-had been sultry, and though 
I was several miles from home, I felt a‘ pleas 
ing anticipation in watching the gathering of 
black clouds in the atmosphere, that promised’ 

It was drawing towards evening, and a 
train of mournful, but not ynpleasing, ideas, 
had taken: possession of. my mind; ‘and ‘ere 
was aware, I had suffered my horse to.wander 
off the beaten path, infothe thicker and moré 
unfrequented parts of th®-wood,» -I-was about 
to turn the animal, when the rain commenced, 
and we were both ‘the better of’ the shelter 
afforded under the. branches ‘of a noble cedar. 
The little songsters of the air fied im haste to- 
their mossy nests,. arid shook from:their blue 
or scarlet wings the cumbersome moisture, 
- chirpiug to each other in accents, of loye. f 
had not stood long, when <a sound sti- 


fled groin near. me, made me ‘start, and on 


turning round, T beheld:the tall figure*of a 
young man stretched upon. the ground, and 
apparentl? struggling with the last mortal foe, | 


I gazed for an instant in wonder and alarm}: 
—it might be imposition—I was alone and} 

ieved my’ selfish] 
Kneeling on the}, 


anarmed. .\ second 
fears, and in a moment 
grass beside the poor er. The drops 
‘from heaven as they on his death-like 
countenance, appeared torevive his fainting 
spirit ; and presently he raised a soft blue eye, 
that won at once my confidence and my heart. 


I addressed him in-the language of the deep-j 


est sympathy, raised his head on my breast, 
and pressed his throbbing temples. He was’ 


sometime silent; but from the expression of} ; 
medical gentleman, that the object of my s0-, 


mental agony that occasionally overspread his 
handsome features, I feared that he had in 
some way been the cause of his own misfor- 
tunes. 1 watched him with much anxiety, 
and misgivings were’ confirmed, when, 
with a look of utter wretchedness, he begged 


me to give myself no trouble with so. vile an: 


outcast—one scorned of meri, and rejected of 
heaven—sent forth fromthe habitations of 
human beings, to wander a fugitive and a 
vagabond on the face of the earth ; loaded 
with a curse sufficient t6 blanch the bloony of 
lite, and to wither the fondest liopes with the 
deadly blight of neversending misery. I felt 
for the poor fellow, and tried tostem his bleed- 


ed refreshed,-and every thing 
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‘Divine! whose nightly lashings wake the 
‘ghosts, of other days, and.re-echo on the shores 


of time, the -wailings of the:damned in eter- 
nity. These, these throw side the ‘guise of 
dewy tears, and Teach: the: astonished: ear, 
borne on the heavy wing of sighs and groans: 
that rend the swollen: heart.” “Here,” said 
he, beating his ‘breast, .*‘liere the seat of 
them all.” In such wild ravings he gave vent) 
to the woes of his overburdened heart: 

When I could command my feelings, I en- 
deayored ‘after: my rude manner, to hush his 
guilty conscience, by pointing toyMount Cal- 
vary, “bearingthe ‘Tree of: Life,’ “whose. 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.” A 
bitter smile passed over his pallid eounténance’ 
that made me shudder, and convinced me that 
T ought not now to press the subject, but -en- 
deavor to have ‘the’ poor invalid removed’ to 
my house, where opportunities more favorable 
‘By. this time the rain had entirely ceased, 
the sun waslow in the horizon, naturé seem- 


‘the‘air ‘of cheerfulness: 


A-day of storni so. often leaves 
» Atits calm setting—when the’ West 
“Opens her golden bowers of Testy: 
And.a moist radiance from the skies 
Shoots trembling down, as from the’eyes.» 
Of some meek penitent, whose lasts 
Bright hours atone for dark ones past." 
And whose sweet tears sins forgiven, 
Shineas they fall with tight from heaven! 
I thought of’ my poor friend’s ‘case, and 
hoped a ray of heavenly. sunshine might break 
through the midnight shades which had: gath- 
ered his mind ; as I’ supported him to 
my residence, my heart breathed earnest de- 
sires after his eternal happmess, 
Jt was soon apparent to myself, and.several 


‘er interest, and fell like's 


.| Feaders,. 


"Twas one of those ambrasial eves?) | you “east 
[tetired to the lovely romantic village of Dud- 
..°| dingsten, situated on. the south-east side.of the 


»| ing me the rudiments of my education! 


night he tossed qn the bed of agony, uttering’ 
the language of self-accusation and despair ; 
and when the speetred King approached, and 
laid his i¢¥ on his vitals, he trembled in 
awful amazement—grasping the Cross at one 
moment, and in the next, yrelding himself up 
to the tortures of fhe worm that never die 


| acknowledging the justice of the Lord, and’ 


hailing damnation and‘death ‘as his déserved 


‘} reward. His’ conflict was Jong and great, and 


we were thankful’ when’ his pale lips were 
sealéd in everlasting éilehce.> 

The following is the sketch of the 
as nearly as I'can’ remember, in the words of 
mny @eparted friend. He told it with a melan- 
choly, enthusiasm that threw, around it a deep- le 
ing sunbeams on’ 
the grave of bleeding affection, That charm 
I.cannot pretend’ to communicate, so, without 
further apology, will present: it -before my 


history | tb 


My father was a elerg ‘the West 
Highlands of Scotland, an died. a young man, 
leaving my'mother'a widow, with’an only Son, 


the unhappy’ individual who now addresses 


ou. After my’ father’s decease, my mother 


mountain of -Arthui’s Seat, and about a mile 
anda half from the city of linbirrgh. Here, 
in. a sweet solitude, she found a solace to“her | 
grief; and spent her time chiefly inthe exer- 
cises of devotion and benevolence, ahd f 
was naturally pensive, ‘but, yet fiossessed so 

much sweetness and condescension that I felt 
towards her as a:companion and-friend rather 
than a parent; and if there was a defect in 
her charaeter.as‘a mother, perhaps it was that 
she exercised too little authority, and checked 
with too sparing a ‘hand, the wild irreculari- 
ties of.ahy tempet jand ‘conduct.’ “Often hus 


licitude was the subject. of a deeply tooted 
consemption, occasioned by course. of pro- 
digality and intemperance, ®perating.on.a ten- 
der. constitution, and aided by the appalling. 
which ragéd’ within, his labored 


of oblivion dver the darker hours endured by 
this interesting but wretched victima of crinie: 
ani guilt, while he lingered on the confizies 


of the world of" spirits, and when his youthfut- 


frame quivered with horrors unearthly and am- 
told. ° ‘Thése would only harrow up the feel- 
ings of my readers, and fill their imaginations 


ing wounds, more by the softness ef my man- 
ner, than by any thing I could say under such 
peculiarly affecting circumstances, ; } offered: 
my friendship and my home, and proposed af- 
ter he should have recovered a Jittlé, to carry 
him thither on-my pony. He gazed steadily 
in my face fora few moments,-then burst into 
a flood of tears. . “Forgive. my-weakness,” 
said he,.“I am not wont weep,”—“the 
fountains of sorrow in my burning brain are 
nearly drained to the last bitter drop; but 
there are woes toodeep:to drench the frenzied 
soul in gushing. tears, and-griefs too awful to 
vent their overflowings in the ravings of com-: 
plaining misery. - Yes—there is the blasting 
of the fairest buds in Life’s flowery garden,— 
the sweetest blossoms that have yielded their 
beauty and fragrance to steal away the heart,’ 
and breathe around the young affections the 
‘balmy gales of purity and Jove. And, oh! 


there is the fiercer darker storms of wrath 


with the dismal pictures of the regions,cf 
eternal death; where the blackness. of dark- 
ness reigns trimmphant! But I am 
cerned. to give a-brief, account, of a life, thé’ 
noon-day decline of which, was blended with 
so much of the mournful: And I would htim- 
bly hope, that those who réad, may view. the 
unhappy sufferer as a beacon to warn thempoff 
the fatal rocks where, he made shipwreck of 
all that was dear and valuable to-his'soul, and 
that they may beware of the first. step.in.a 
course of vice, Where the demon of destruc- 
tion stands arrayed in the likeness of an.an: 
gel of light, to allure the inexperienced, ahd 
to throw open upon them, when it is toodate 
to recede, the overwhelming floodgates of an 
irretrievable rnin. 

With respect to what passed during the 
few weeks he remained under my roof, | will 


only say, that the terrors of an awful suey 


shook his soul to the centre—that day 


hand.of merey must throw the-mantle: 


‘she' wandered: with mé@.along the banks’ of the 
blue transparent Jock that. washes the base ef 
the sloping :declivity “on ‘which. the church 
stands; aud if an my boldness: I started from 
her sid® grasp a'water-lily bending in the 
stream; or heedlessly rushed to the brink of 
the‘ dangerous precipice in pursuit play-' 
fil her anger always-gave place to fears 
for ny safety; and the/moment was restored 
to her arms; the.oflence was forgotten, or 
proof so mildly administered, that aever 

dreaded repetition of-iny fault.” 
As Failvanced Waywardness’ 
of my impetuous disposition bepan more fully ’ 


‘to devel itself; and although Tay 
school-fellows I wns cotisidered noblespirited, 
candidvand) generous, the heart of. my: gentle 
mother Was, often' thrown’ into tempest: on. 


my account; and'complaints from my instruc- 


tors end others, made trerblé for-what 
mnight ‘befall. me when ‘I .shonld enter 
‘theatre of the worldy 
Many an impressive lesson.she taught me 
and py: her inebtrusive:and genuine. piety, en- 
deayered to reeominend ‘Christianity, 
as the»purest’and doftiest system, but as the 
only safeguard to defend the soul trom the as- 
saulf of powerful and destroying enemies. I 
often felt. the truth of what she advanced iin 


tumes indulged a hope that the seed had ta- 
ken root in my barren heart, and was putting 
forth buds of promise that would unfold their 
beauty, and ripen into the fruit of holiness. 


But, alas! the dear woman knew not the ex- 


tent of my’sinfulness, nor the decei 
bit on myself 
y mind was pleasantly alive to 
re and art, and I 
ment in. rambling 
ether.among the mouldering 
beautiful scenery of 
mpany than a fa 


could ‘find exquisite enjoy 


Roslyn Castle, . =f 
Vorite author. 
ety, and the town of - 
that the most critical 


ng some.of the junior classes at - 
became intimate with several 
learning, in whose: 
the ich andowaried intel. 
ights which refinement 
le ing. But there- were 
consociations and eonfrenialities of a less 
ire and questionable Character, and 
mingled in scenes which, contrasted with the . 
serenity of ‘thy peucefol honie, made me 
sonietines, in defiance of 
ty, sensations of horror and disgust 
science, illuminated “by: the 
truths of God’s Word, strongly 
against me, and I resolved. 
sake the haunts viee 
and confine myself to 
suits; bntwith all-tny boasted 
solution, in reality.a:cowa 
dreaded the laugh 
the chain that hel 
riod my uncle, Ca 
\Service, died 
suddenly on the contivent, leaving 
daughter’ to the guardianship 
in whose prudence and wo 
ence; and it was his 
that Rosina. should immediat 
Scotland and take up her res 
widowed ‘aun+, ‘The arrangement met 
rent’s” highest. approbation ; and 
e had mot: seen’ her neice for ten ; 
years, she was no stranger to character, 
and biuiled as the happicst ¢vent her becoming’ 
an inmate. amongst us 
I felt- myself not ‘a 4itéle pleased at the 
prospect of my fair cousin 
I had heard: both 
accomplishments, and 
scrupulous. and fe 
timents, expected’ 


still was find 


young men of talent..and 
are so capable of yield 
ay 


to reform and-for- 
and extravagance, 


derision, and hi 


the had unboun- 


ely. repair ‘to 
idence with her 


joining our family 
of-her beauty and 
if: she were not. too 
her religious sen- 
@ considerable increase 


lof Rosina D—— in Dudding- 
ton, was-a new era in my history. Ihad an-. 
ticipated much, ‘but she exceeded. all that I 
had “imagined, both: in’ personal appearance 
anil in the attractive loveliness. of her moral 
qualities. She was endowed with eve 
grace calculated to gain the affections and \to 
retain them. ‘There was dignity and sweet. . 
; nes blended in the softest harmony, and with 
4n the'}a highly cultivated mind, slie possessed the . 
refiring modesty of the’ mcrning star before 
sun... Although she had seen’ much 
of the world, she was unsullied 
ed her with the gay 
attract so\much - 
exterior, she appear. 


not only | tions ; and when Icom 
and flirting creatures t 
tention by their dazzling 
ed like a Superior being, 
I became more and more’ 
favor of vital godliness, and it exerted. par- | Rosina, as the softer and more 
tial influence ever life, so that she some-| of her character becaine unfo 
she appeared essential to my very .existen 
Well do remember ‘the lustre of her 
expressive eye, the day I first Jed her a 
the summit of Salisbury Cra i 
mand a view of the noble 


delicate shades 
Ided : in- truth, 
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1 of 
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stretching from east to west. When I point- 
ed out to her the gallant vessels riding at an- 
chor around Inehkeith, and all along the coast 
by Porto-Bello, the fishing boats loaded with 
the treasures of the deep; and then to the 
left, the magnificent capital, its fortified cas- 
tle, looking down with its frowning battle- 
ments on the loftiest building, conscious of its 
superiority—the churches and monuments, 
and in the vally beneath, the ancient palace 
of Holyrood, standing in dark and solemn 
grandeur ;—awe and delight mingled-in her 
countenance ; and to me she added a charm to 
the picture never before discerned, and with- 
out which it would have been as nothing. 

From having been a comparative stranger 
at home, I at once became very domesticated. 
My leisure hours were spent in reading, walk- 
ing and conversing with my young cousin; 
and in the evening I sometimes joined her 
with my flute, while she made the air harmo- 
nious with the sweet touches of her guitar, 
attuned to some of the wild highland melo- 
dies, so common in Scotland. 1 was passion- 
ately fond of music, and Rosina possessed too 
much soul to be indifferent to so refining a sci- 
ence. She played with the utmost taste, and I 
thought sang sweeter than any one I had ever 
before heard. 

The strength of my attachment could not 
be long concealed, though I strove to hide it, 
conscious of my unworthiness to sue for such 
a prize. My eyesspoke where my lips were 
silent, and from the confusion 1 manifested on 
observing the attentions of other young men 
towards the object of my adoration, I soon 
betrayed my love. 

Rosina was kind, nay, affectionate—called 
me brother, and admitted me to all the fami- 
liarities of hallowed friendship. She suffered 
me to attend her alone in her evening ram- 
bles when her mother, as she cajed mine, felt 
indisposed to walk—leaned on my arm and 
talked without embarrassment. Such tokens 
of confidence were treasured as gems in my 
bosom, and dwelt upon with inexpressible 
rapture, 

One moonlight night Rosina and myself 
were seated in my mother’s garden. We had 
been reading some pieces froma a splendid 
poem then recently laid before the public, and 
were conversing mournfully of the author’s 
sickness, and the probable issue of his removal 
to a warmer climate. Her sensibility was 
deeply awakened; we talked of the ravages 
Death makes in the endeared circle of domes- 
tic Jife; aud where in our neighborhood he 
lately removed the adored idol of a too fond 
husband, and left the disconsolate mourner to 
spend his remaining days in a mad house.— 
Rosina wept—spoke of the necessity of pre- 
paration, and our liability to the stroke of dis- 
solution. The thought was alarming--the 
grave might rob me of my all, and leave me 
in utter desolation! Heaven forbid (said 1) 
that you, my beloved, should be snatched from 
me! and pressed her to my heart with an ar- 
dor which at a calmer moment I might have 
condemned. She checked me with a becom- 
ing dignity, for which I loved her more, and 
ere I stopped I made a full declaration of my 
sentiments—mentioning the approbation of 
my dear mother, to whom | had conticed my 
secret. 

Rosina was too ingenuous to deceive me, 
and when she heard that I acted under the 
sanction of a revered parent, her delicate 
sense of decorum was relieved, and she talked 
of respect, of esteem, and friendship, but hint- 
ed at what would mar all felicity—the want 
of true piety, and to it I professed to be a stran- 
ger. e admonished me with the freedom 
and tenderness of a sister, and 1 tried to be- 
lieve I felt what she said. 

My solicitude to gain the heart of Rosina 
overshadowed every other consideration, and 
gave a coloring to all my pursuits. I went 
with her to Gatch-—siniad with her the in- 
spired page—attended family worship—and 
sometimes in secret bowed the knee before 
the Most High. I thought myself sincere, 
thought my motives were pure, and my love- 


ly fried treated me with increasing marks 
of affectionate regard. 

. One evening in July, Rosina walked in the 
direction of Craig Millar Castle to visit the 
hut of a poor peasant whose child was dying. 
I had been detained in E¢inburgh later than 
I expected, and on my return home was alar- 
med to find her still abroad, and unprotected. 
My mother pointed out the road she was to 
take, and I fled across the fields with the swift- 
ness of a wild deer, On gaining a slight as- 
cent along the skirt of a fine beech wood, my 
heart beat when I beheld her hurrying to- 
wards me, fullowed by a young fellow in a 
hunter’s dress, carrying a fowling piece, and 
attended by a couple of hounds. I supported 
her, pale and agitated, to the parapet of a lit- 
tle bridge near us, while my eyes flashed fury 
on the daring villain, and but for the beseech- 
ing looks of my Rosina, would have laid him at 
my feet. Some words passed, however, & the 
dastardly wretch made the best of his way off. 

The dear angel still clung to my arms for 
safety, and addressed me in accents of tender- 
ness which she never before used. On our 
way home J felt encouraged to introduce the 
subject of my increasing attachment, and urg- 
ed her to crown my happiness by consenting 
to become my wife. With blushing modesty 
she gave her assent—and the mists of the mor-' 
ning were rolling’up the sides of the Pent- 
lands, before my eyes were ever closed in 
slumber. 

Next day I was invited to dine witha party 
of young men, at the lodgings of a medical 
student, with whom I had formerly been on 
terms of intimacy, but from whose society | 
had seen reason to withdraw. At first I re- 
fused his invitation, but on his reproaching 
me with the professions I had often made to 
him, and hinting some things that touched my. 
pride, I told him rather angrily that I would 
wait upon him. When I mentioned my en- 
gagement, my mother and Rosina appeared 
so much concerned, that I would have sent an 
apology, only I knew the volley that would be 
hurled against me, and the insinuations that 
would be thrown out against those who were 
dearer to me than Jife; and rather than have 
my haughty spirit wounded, I determined to 
keep my appointment. My lovely bride walk- 
ed with me to town, along a retired road cut 
on the side of Arthur’s Seat, several hundred 
feet above the level country; and although 
every thing around wore the air of sweetness 
—the wild fowls plunging in the lake—the 
trees rich in foliage—and high among the 
rocks above our heads, and far beneath us in 
the vale, hundreds of lambs were nibbjing the 
tender grass—still Rosina sighed, and seemed 
as though she had some prophetic vision of 
unknown evil, When at parting I kissed her 
hand, and made use of some expressions of en- 
dearment, she burst into tears, laid her head 
on my bosom, and sobbed. ‘My dearest,” said 
I in an agony of regret, “I will return with 
you immediately—those bright eyes shall ne- 
ver be dimmed by tears on my account; no, 
no, my love, be composed, and let us go home, 
your happiness is every thing to me.” ‘No 
Charles,” said she after a little hesitation, “I 
perhaps think too seriously on the subject— 
perhaps I expect too much from you. You 
have pledged your word, and I think must go 
now. But oh! I would to God you had never 
entered into such society, and laid yourself 
open to such assaults as you must meet with.” 
I told her who were to be of the party—that 
nothing would induce me to repeat my visit ; 
and when I saw her tranquil again, my fear 
of being ridiculed made me yield, and I once 
more bagte adieu to the object most dear to me 
on earth; 

I stood with AF ons folded, gazing after 
her as she walked slowly towards the cottage, 
and when I saw her press her hand to her 
forehead as though it ached, my heart smote 
me for my cruelty, and I believe I would have 
followed her, had not a friend caught me by 
the arm at that moment, wheeled me round 
mechanically, and bore me off in an opposite 


My comical companion had caught the 
glimpse of a white rvbe and cottage bonnet, 
and commenced a florid oration in a strain of 
mock gravity, on the bewitching powers of a 
“wood nymph” and “terial sprit of the moun- 
tains,” &¢c.—but my soul was too sad to relish 
his merriment. The lust look of Rosina haunt- 
ed my imagination, and [ felt J could have 
given all that I possessed to see her but once 
more. 

At dinner I was the butt of the party: 
“What could be the matter—hid I become 
priest-ridden !—got into love !—or what?” I 
tried to rally the forces of my disordered mind 
—proved the falsity of some of their assertions 
by drinking freely, and laughing boisterously 
when there was nothing to laugh at. 

At night we were joined by the son of a 
baronet—as arrogant as rich, and as dissolute 
as either. He toek a chair opposite me at 
table, and the moment my eye met his, I re- 
cognized him to be the same fellow who in- 
sulted Rosina the evening before. I rose im- 
mediately from my seat, darted a look of in- 
effable contempt on the wretch, and walked 
towardsthedoor. The villain was as passion- 
ate as myself, and used only to the cringing 
of base born flatterers, resented the insult of- 
‘fered to his fancied dignity, by curling his 
lip, and asking what poor insignificant crea- 
ture I was.—The blood mounted to my cheek. 
I walked up to his side, and threw down the 


gauntlet before him. ‘The challenge was ac-- 


cepted, though with a trembling hand, and 
the meeting appointed at St. Anthony’s Chap- 
el before sunrise ! 

I reached home ina state bordering on dis- 
traction, and found the family all gone to rest, 
save an old servant who upened the door for 
me. “James,” said I, in a voice half suffo- 
cated, “I am going from home in the morn- 
ing and want you to make some preparations. 
Where is Miss Rosina? is she sick ?—an¢ 
my mother?” “My dear master,” said the 
old man, “something is wrong with you, you 
don’t look like yourself, I will go for”—* No, 
my friend,” said I, interrupting him, “I have 
taken too much wine, that’s all.” James 
shook his hoary head. “Oh! master Charles, 
the way of transgressors is hard, and one sin 
‘leads to another. Had you seen how pale 
your poor mother looked to-night at worship, 
and how often dear Miss Rosina walked to 
the gate to look for you, you would not have 
stayed so late.” When the old man left me, 
Ithrew myself on a sofa—groaned in agony, 
and trembled like a nervous girl. Oh! had 
I taken the advice of my own beloved—but it 
was needless now’to regret—things had gone 
too far—perhaps I had pressed her to m 
heart for the last time—the thought was ties § 
ness!—I could not endure my anguish, but 
seizing my pistols, rushed from the house to 
enter its threshold no more! , 

] lingered round the endearing spot in wild 
delirium—looked at the window of Rosina’s 
room where she lay wrapt in the last balmy 
sleep she would ever enjoy—for I knew the 
fondness of her heart, and its tender suscepti- 
bilities. 

The eastern sky was becoming red! I look- 
ed at my watch, and crossed the hills to the fa- 
tal ground. My antagonist and seconds were 
already there, and the quarrel was renewed. 
I felt the fiend like passions stirring within 
me, and led on by a sin-hardened heart, seem- 
ed bent on my ruin. We exchanged shots 
and.my opponent fell !—the blood gushed from 
his side, and the pale ensigns of Death were 
stamped on his ghastly features. The sec- 
onds urged me to flight, and I left town in the 
Liverpool mail, ina kind of bewilderment. 

From the first stage, I addressed a few un- 
connected lines to my lost bride, telling her 
I was a murderer! vile and miserable as she 
was innocent and lovely—that I had drawn 
down upon myself ceaseless torment as the 
fruit of my doings, and would bear my load 
with desperate hardihood until the grave 
pol hide me from a frowning world; and 

idding her and my injured parent a long 


direction. 


\ 


farewell, sealed it and sent it off. 


To escape the sword of avenging justice, | 
took shipping in a vessel bound for New York, 
and after six weeks found myself a forlorn 
stranger among those who knew not the helj 
that burned within my bosom. Regardlessly, 
I rushed into every scene of horrid and bruta} 
immorality, to drown reflection and fill up 
the measure of my iniquity. 

Five months after this 1 was watching the 
landing of foreign passengers on the shores 
of this rising and beautiful country, and re- 
cognised the person of a mechanic from my 
native place—one whom I had often employ. 
ed in the way of his business, and who often 
had been at work in my mother’s house.— 
The lad knew me, and although I was sadly 
changed in my dress and appearance, I advan. 
ced towards him eager to a something of 
those in whom my life wasbound up. Alas! 
that | ever saw that dreadful day. Yes—yes! 
he told me all! The news of my infamy had 
fallen like a bolt from heaven on the head of 
my betrothed bride. Her pure soul sickened 
at the story of my guilt—she was seized with 
fever in the brain, and died insensible, a fort- 
night after the fatal morning !—and my moth- 
er, my saint-like mother, soon followed her to 
her hallowed rest. ‘They were both laid ona 
sacred spot where we had often sat in the long 
summer evenings, aad talked serenely of un- 
fading joys in a brighter world. 

I know not what followed. I was long ill, 
very ill, and at length forsook my bed of ago- 
ny to wander away from the face of mortals, 
to indulge my consuming woe. I scarcely 
knew where | was when you, my benefactor, 
found me, and conducted me, the inbuman 
monster, to your hospitable dwelling. May 
Heaven reward you for your compassion to 
the chief of simmers.” 

My readers are already acquainted with the 
sequel of the touching history. Perhaps it 
may serve as an awful warning to guard the 
young and inexperienced from entering on 
the forbidden paths of iniquity, where one 
step gives acceleration to the next: and may 
they avoid such a@ parce, not only for its cer- 
tain consequences, but for its moral degrada- 
tion, and odiousness in the eye of all holy in- 
telligence, especially of that spotless Being 
who cannot look upon sin but with abhorrence, 
and who will forever shut the gate of heaven 
against it. A. W. M. 

PEABODY’S LEAP. 
A LEGEND OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

Many are the places, scattered over the face 
of our beantifid country, whose wild and pic- 
turesque scenery is worthy of the painter's 
pencil, or the poet’s pen. Some of thein 
which were once celebrated for their rich 
stories of legendary lore, are now only sought 
to view their natural scenery, while the tra- 
ditions which formerly gave them celebrity, 
are hurled into oblivion. Such is the scene of 
the following adventure—a romantic glen 
bounded on the north side, by a high and roe- 
ky hill, which stretches itself somedistance 
into the lake, terminating in a precipice, some 
30 feet in height, and once known by the 
name of Peabody’s Leap. 

At the time of this adventure, Timothy 
Peabody was the only white man that lived 
within 50 miles of this place, and his was the 
daring spirit which achieved it. In an attack 
on one of the frontier settlements, his family 
had all been massacred by the merciless sava- 
ges, and he had sworn that their death should 
be revenged. ‘The better to accomplish this 
dreadful purpose, he had removed to this soli- 
tary place, and constructed the rude shelter 
in which he dwelt, till the blasts of winter 
drove him to the homes of his fellow men, 
again to renew the contest when the spring 
had awakened nature into life and beauty.— 
He was a man who possessed much shrewd 
cunning, combined with a thorough know- 
ledge of Indian habits, by which he had al- 
ways been enabled to avoid the snares of his 
subtle enemies. Often when they had come 
with a party to take him, he escaped their 
lures, and after destroying his hut, on their 
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return homeward, some of their noblest war- 
riors were picked off by unerring aim,~or, on 
arriving at their town, they learned that one 
of their swiftest hunters had been ambushed 
by him, and fallen a victim to his deadly rifle. 
He had lived in this way for several years, 
and had so often baffled them, that they had 
at last become weary of the pursuit, and for 
some time back had left both han and his hut 
unmolested. 

About this time, a party of Indians made a 
descent on one of the smal settlements, and 
had taken 3 men whee vor were 
carrying home to sacrifice, for the same num- 
ber of their men had been shot by Peabody. 
It was towards the close of the day, they pas- 
sed his abode, most of the party in advance of 
the prisoners, who, with their hands tied, and 
escorted by five oF Six Indians, were almost 
wearied out by their long march and but just 
able to craw! along. He had observed this 
advance guard, and suspecting there were 
prisoners in the rear, had let them pass unmo- 
lested, intending to try some yankee trick, to 

effect their rescue. He accordingly followed 
on in the trail of the party, keeping among 
the thick trees which on either side skirted 
the path. He had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance, before he heard the sharp report of a 
rifle, apparently very near him, and which he 
knew must be one of the Indians who had 
strolled from the main body, to procure some 
game for their evening meal. From his ac- 
quaintance with their habits and language, 
ne only needed a disguise, to enable him to 
join with the party if necessary, and aided by 
the darkness whieh was fast approaching, 
with but little fear of detection. ‘The resolu- 
tion was quickly formed, and as quickly put 
in operation, td kill this Indian and procure 
his dress. 

He had got but a few paces before he dis- 
eovered his intended victim, who had just fin- 
ished loading his rifle. ‘To stand forth and 
boldly confront him, would give the sevage an 
equal chance, and if Tim proved the best shot, 
the party, on hearing the report of t wo rifles 
at once, Would be alarmed and commence a 
pursuit. ‘The chance was therefor: two to 
one against him, and he was oblige.) to con- 
trive a way to make the Indian fire: first.— 
Planting himself behind a large tree, he took 
off his fox skin cap, and placing it or: the end 
of his rifle began to move it toand iro. The 
Indian quickly discovered it and was not ata 
loss to recollect the owner by the cap. He 
well knew how often he had eluded them, so 
he resolved to despatch him at once, and with- 
out giving notice of his dangerous proximity, 
he instantly raised his rifle, and its contents 
‘were wizzing through the air. Tire ball just 
touched the bark of the tree, and )zierced the 
cap, which rose suddenly, like the death spring 
of the beaver, and fell amidstthe bushes. The 
Indian, like a true sportsman, thinking him- 
self sure of his victim, did not go to pic(p 
his game before he had reloaded: his piece, 
and dropping it on the ground, he was calmly 
proceeding in his operation, wher: Timothy as 
calmly stepped from his hiding pluce, exclaim- 
ing—* Now you tarnal kritter, say yer prayers 
as fast as ever you can.” 

This was a short notice for th 2 poor Indian. 
Before him, and scarcely ten )aces distant, 
stood the tall form of Peabody rjotionless as a 
statue ; his rifle at his shoulder ; his finger on 
the trigger, and his deadly aim fixed upon 
him. He was about to run, tut he had not 
time to turn round ere the swift-winged mes- 
senger had taken his flight; hi: first moment 
was his’ last—the ball pierced. his side—he 
sprung six feet in the air, and fell lifeless on 
the ground. 

No time was to be lost. He immediately 

roceeded to strip the dead body, and to array 
Fimeelf in the accoutrements, consisting of a 
hunting shirt, a pair of moccasins or leggings, 
and wampuni belt and knife. A little of the 


_ blood besmeared on his sun-burnt counten- 


ance, served for the red paint, and it would 
have taken a keen eye in the grey twilight | 
and the thick gloom of the surrounding forest, 


to have detected the counterfeit Indian. 
Shouldering his rifle he again started in the 
pursuit, and followed them till they arrived in 
the glen, where their canoes were secreted. 
Here they stopped, and began to make prepa- 
rations for their expected supper, previous to 
their embarkation for the opposite shore. 
The canoes were launched, and their baggage 
deposited in them. A fire was blazing bright- 
ly, and the party were walking around, impa- 
liently awaiting the return of their brother 
the hunter. 

The body of Timothy was safely deposited 
behind a fallen tree, where he could see every 
motion, and hear every word spoken in the 
circle. Here he had been about half an hour. 
Night had drawn her sable curtain around the 
scene ; or in other words it was quite dark.— 
The moon shone fitfully through the clouds 
which almost covered the horizon, only serv- 
ing occasionally to render the darkness visi- 
ble. The Indians now began to evince man- 
ifest signs of impatience for the return of their 
comrade; 

They feared that a party of the whites had 
follswed them, and taken him their prisoner; 
and at last resolved to go in search of him.— 
The plan, which was overheard by Timothy, 
was to put the captives into one of the canoes, 
under the care of five of their number, who 
were tosecrete themselves, in case of an attack 
to massacre the prisoners, and then to go to 
the assistance of their brethren. 

As soon as the main body had started, Pea- 
body cautiously crept from his hiding place 
to the water, and sliding in feet foremost, mov- 
ed along on his back, his face just above the 
surface, to the canoe which contained the ri- 
fles of the guard. The priming was quickly 
removed from these, and their*powder horns 
empted. He then went to the canoe in which 
the captives were placed, and gave them no- 
tice of their intended rescue; at the same time 
warning them not to show themselves above 
the gunwale, till they were in safety. He 
next, with his Indian knife, separated the 
thong which held the canoe to the shore, in- 
tending to swim off with it, till he had got far 
enough to avoid observation, then get in, and 
paddle for the nearest place where a landing 
could be effected. All this was but the work 
of a moment, and he was slowly moving on 
from the shore, as yet unobserved by the 
guard, who little expected attack from this 
side. But unfortunately, his rifle had been 
left behind, and he was resolved not to part 
with Old Plumper, as he called it, without at 
least one effort to recover it. He immediate- 
ly gave the captives notice of his intention, 
and directed them to paddle slowly and silent- 
ly out, and in going past the headland, to ap- 
proach as near as possible, and there await his 
coming. 

The guard by this time, had secreted them- 
selves, and one of the number had chosen the 
same place that Tim himself had previously 
occupied, near which he had left his old friend. 
He had almost got to the spot, when the Indi- 
an discovered the rifle, grasped it, and spring- 
ing upon his feet, gave the alarm to his com- 
panions. Quick as thought, Tim was on him, 
seized the rifle,and wrenched it from him with 
such violence as to throw him breathless to the 
ground. ‘The rest of the Indians were alarmed, 
and rushed upon him. 

It wasa standard maxim with Tim, that a 
good soldier never runs till he is obliged to, 
and he now found that he should be under the 
necessity of suiting his practice to his theory. 
There was notime for deliberation; he instant- 
ly knocked down the foremost with the butt of 
his rifle and bounded away like a startled deer. 
The 3 remaining made for the canoe in which 
the rifles were deposited, already rendered 
harmless by the precaution of Timothy. This 
gave him a good advantage, which was not 
unnecessary, as he Was much encumbered by 
his wet clothes, and he could hear them snap- 
ping the my twigs close behind him. The 


main body had likewise got the alarm and 
were close u him when he reached the 
headland. T who were nearest he did 


not fear unless they came to close action, and 

he resolved to send one more of them to his 

long home, before he leaped from the preci- 
pice. 

“Jt’s a burning shame to wet so much pow- 
der,” exclaimed he, “I'll have one more pop 
at the tarnal red skins.” His rifle was pre- 
sented, his eye glanced along it’s barrel, and 
the first one that showed his head received its 
deadly contents. 

In an instant Tim was in the water, mak- 
ing fora cance. The whole party had by this 
time come up, and commenced firing upon the 
fugitives. 'Timstood erect in the canoe shout- 
ing like a Stentor. ‘“Ye’d better take care, 
ye’ll spile the skiff. Old Plumper’s safe, and 
ye'll feel him yet 1 tell ye.” 

They were quickly lost in darkness, and ta- 
king a small circuit, effected a landing in safe- 
ty. Many a man’s life verified his last threat, 
and Peabody lived to a good old age, and often 
related to his friends and neighbors the ad- 
venture which gave to this place the name of 
Peabody’s Leap. 

From the Lancaster Gazette. 

Massacre of the Americans at Paoli, by the Bri- 
tish troops, under the immediate command of 
Major General Grey, Written beside the 
Monument. 

Halt! the fatal halt was given— 
Halt, the neighboring wood replied ; 
Wearied with protracted marching, 
Joyous every heart complied. 
Quick their war-worn tents were pitched, 
Soon their scanty meal was o'er; 
Gathering round their smoking embers, 
Each recounted tales of gore. 


Loathsome, falling off successive, 
Every soldier sought repose ; 
Cold was earth, his bed and pillow, 
t From which, alas! he ne’er arose. 


Soon bleak night closed thick around them, 
Fearful look'd the angry sky ; 
Asif nature, sympathizing, 
Wish'd to tell of dinger nigh. 


Darker—still the night waxed darker— 
All around, as yet, was still; 

Ne’er a note was heard to warn them, 
Save the awful whip-poor-will. 


Fatal silence. For beyond them, 
Coward like, fell murderers come, 

Shrowded in the dead of midnight, 
Stealing on with muffled drum. 


Unconscious now the sentry marches, 
‘To and fro, the unhappy dell, 
And, as the weary hour passes, 
Tells the fatal ‘ail is well.” 


Hark! the word is scarcely from him, 
Struggling uow in death he hes ; 

Hid, the assassin’s dagger struck him, 
Lest the camp should hear his cries. 

Forward now with rustling tumult, 
Trampling louder, on they pry ; 

Whilst owls, affrighted from their cover, 
Screech aloud their fearful ery. 

Now the dreadful havock rages, 
Meteers flash with horrid glare; * 

Peal on peal decending wurder 
Shakes the troubled midnig:it air. 

Shout on shout redoubling fiercely, 
Savage like they onward rush— 

Grey relentless e’en beholding— 
Murders sleep Without a blush. 

Hark! the shrieks for hopeless mercy 
Now terrific rend the sky, 

Wild and oft the call’s repeated, 
Rising shrill above the cry. 

But no kindred voice can answer, 
Deluged now in blood they lie ; 

And the groans of wounded, dying, 
Mingle with the steel’s reply. - 

Bloodiest picture !—Midnight’s selt, 
Revolting, turn’d from this dread scene; 

And Sol, with clouded brow returning, 
Hid him from:-the ghastly green. 

But the deedghas been. avenged, 
Rest immortal fifty-three ; 

At Stoney Point the murdering bandit 
Felt the arm of Liberty. 

In time to come, for endless ages, 
‘Though a thousand past shall sweep ; 

This spot will tell the passing stranger— 
Here fell Grey did “ murder sleep.” 

RATHENESCO,. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A correspondent wishes us to*ask why the 
second volume of Moore’s Byron has not yet 
appeared. The delay, we presume, is imputa- 
ble only to the author. 
Mr. Stone’s new tragic play of “ Tancred King 
of Sicily, or the Archives of Palermo,” has been 
accepted by the manager of the Park Theatre. 
It is proposed to establish a Quarterly Re- 
view in the city of New York, 
It is said the banana and pine apple fruits have 
been raised during the past year in Florida, 
The property of Trinity Church, N. York, is 
said to be several millions of dollars. 150,000 
persons have been buried in its cemetery, 
One of the Miseries of Human Life.—Finding 
out the extreme cleanliness of the house-wives 
of Philadelphia by having your nose or neck 
broken on one of their pavements which has 
just been washed on a frosty morning. 
Some excitement exists in Milton, in conse- 
quence of. a tomb having been recently viola- 
ted in that town, and the Selectmen have offer- 
ed 200 dollars reward for the violators. 
A patient in the General Hospital at Montre- 
al, recently leaped from a four story window, in 
a fit of delirium, and received no injury. 

A company has been formed in Salem for the 
purpose of entering into the Whaling business. 
Success to their enterprise. 

Five boats belonging to Nova Scotia, with 
crews of nine men and a boy, were recently 
swamped in a gale, while fishing, and seven 
men and the boy drowned. 

The stock of the New Castle and French- 
town Railway, between the Delaware and Ches- 
apeake, is selling at*$16 for $10 paid in. 

E. Reinicker has presented to the Baltimore 
Museum a petrified bird’s nest, with its young, 
taken from the petrifying spring in France, 

A butcher’s horse lately made a descent into 
an oyster cellar in New York, 10 feet deep, leav- 
ing his cart and harness on the side walk, 

The late news of the shipping on the whole 
line of coast is disastrous; it is probable that 
half the ill tidings are not known, 

A felon in the Connecticut prison, sentenced 
for 15 years, lately cutoff hisright hand to get rid 
of work. The Warden has kept his left hand 
busy ever since, turning Jathes and grind stones, 

Two of the shillings eoined in Massachusetts 
in 1652, were lately found in a skull bone, while 
removing earth in Concord, Mass. 

The Virginia Patriot has, with great formali- 
ty, recommended Lorenzo Dow as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States, which 
is seconded by some papers in Kentucky! ' 

M. Brard has published in the French jog . 
nals, a letter on the subject of manufaetiridlp 
paper from rotten wood. 

The great ox, weighing 4000 Ibs. the little 
cow, a bull with a leg and foot growing from his 
neck, are exhibiting at Kingston, U. C. 

Jane M. Tanner, a mantuamaker in N. York, 
aged 20, left her residence in Catharine street, 
to work at her trade in Blecker street, since 
which nothing has been heard of her. 

The Legislature of Alabama, by a vote of 64 
to 7, have nominated Andrew Jackson as a can- 
didate for re-election to the Presidency. 

Letters from Buenos Ayres to 10th Oct, say the 
state of things there was daily growing worse. 

The house of Rothschild lost more than one 
million pounds sterling, by the late fall of pub- 
lic stocks. 

The amount of duties paid by the auctioneers 
of this city, for the last quarter, is $32,944 90. 

Dr. Greene, the able and industrious Editor 
of the weekly paper called the Constellation, 
bas withdrawn from that establishment. 

Returnsof the censusfrom 33counties in Ohio 
give in 1830, 540,724; in 1820, 351,208. 

United States Bank stock was quoted in New 
York on Saturday noon at 131. It was sold at 
that price. This is higher than it reached be- 
fore the message. 

Counterfeit $100 notes of the Branch Banks of 
the U.S. are in circulation. The imitation is said 
to be exceeding correct, and detection difficult. 
, Aman has been convicted in New York under 
a charge of constructive grand larceny, in sell- 


ing a gig which had been hired for riding. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
FIRE SIDE TALES-—NO. 4. 


THE CHOICE. 
Charles Franklin succeeded his father in a 
moderately Jucrative business, and feeling the 
loneliness of an unconnected state, resolved 
to look round him, in the circle of his female 
acquaintances, for one who could be content 
with such an establishment as hv had to offer, 
and whose tastes and pursuits accorded with 
his ideas of female excellence. Charles was 
not remarkably fastidious, yet he looked in 
vain—one charmed him by her beauty, anoth- 
er by her accomplishments, a third by the de- 
corum of her manners, and a fourth by her vi- 
vacity. But still, in all, the indescribable 
charm was wanting; several times he had 
been on the very verge of falling in love, but 
some accidental discovery, or startling dis- 
crepancy, saved him from committing himself: 
Chance, however, brought him acquainted 
with two sisters, possessed of equal beauty, 
and, on a slight acquaintance, apparently, 
nearly resembling each other in manners and 
disposition. Charles was greatly at a loss 
which of these sisters to admire the most— 
they both possessed such charming gaiety, 
such an easy flow of conversation, and, appa- 
rently, such equal gentleness of temper. ‘fhe 
brilliant eyes of Lucy, the elder, dazzled his 
imagination, while the less sparkling, but more 
tender one’s of Fanny, oftener rivited his gaze. 
After a few weeks acquaintance however, he 
began to fancy the elder sister preferred him, 
and he devoted more of his attention to her. 
Time, however, convinced him that the dis- 
position of Lucy, differed in some respects 
trom his own. She was ambitious, fond of 
public amusements, more from the eclat of 
beirig seen at them, than on account of the 
pleasure they afforded her, extravagant in her 
ideas of a matrimonial establishment, though 
destitute of fortune herself, and ridiculing 
those domestic drudges, as she called them, 
“who barter their liberty for a bare compe- 
tency, and sit down in a corner for the rest 
of their lives ;” his imagination had been daz- 
zled by Luzcy’s uncommon beauty, but his 
heart was not irretrievably gone; he saw that 
he should not suit her as a husband, and be- 
gan to be convinced she would not suit him as 
a wife. He quietly withdrew his attentions 
from her and devoted them to her sister, whose 


- more quiet and retiring habits and less ambi- 
fea views suited his moderate circumstances 


d unostentatious wishes—he now found that 
ne had overlooked one whose first feelings of 
partiality had been awakened in his favor, 
while he had trifled away his time at the shrine 
of vanity and ambition. Fanny’s was a heart 
formed for affection’, and every domestic and 
endearing virtue; and Charles Franklin had 
sense and judgment to discover and appreci- 
ate them. . Lucy, a littie piqued by the trans- 
fer of those attentions which she had prized 
only because they contributed for a while to 
her amusement, laughed openly at her sister’s 
choice, and drew a lively and ludicrous pic- 
ture of the intended domestic establishment. 
But the good sense of Fanny enabled her to 
bear this badinage with unrutiled temper, and 
she looked forward to a union with Charles, 
with confidence and hope. After Charles and 
Fanny were settled in their new residence, 
Lucy, who notwithstanding her raillery, was 
a frequent guest, wondered at the unalloyed 
happiness they seemed to enjoy, and finally 
told her sister that she could never be content 
with an establishment which debarred her 
from the elegancies cf high life, and a home 
which could boast of nothing save neatness 
and comfort. 

In fact Lucy was a slave to false pride, and 
weak ambition, and she made no effort to shake 
off the trammels that enchained her better 
judgment. At a she received an offer, 
the acceptance of which would ap rently en- 
sure to her the possession of all she covetted. 
It is true the lover who offered her a splendid 


establishment, and all the ostentatious parade 
her heart could desire, was not exactly the 
person she would have chosen to share those 
covetted advantages—his person was suffi- 
ciently agreeable, and his manners sufficient- 
ly polished; but Lucy was not destitute of 
that penetration which enabled her to detect 
the shallowness of his understanding and the 
foibles of his temper. She shut her eyes, and 
ears, however, and gave her hand; sighed 
when she thought of her sister, and dashed 
at once into the stream of fashionable life. 

Lucy’s husband was ambitious, as well as 
herself—he was ambitious of being thought a 
rich man, a “great dash,” the highest better, 
a frequenter of the theatres, and other public 
places. It was his pride to be thought to dress 
in the most elegant style, to. keep the finest 
horses, and own the largest and most ele- 
gantly furnished houses of any of his acquain- 
tances, and he chose Lucy because he was 
ambitious of being thought to have the hand- 
somest wife. He never once thought of being 
ambitious of rendering himself useful or esti- 
mable, or of making others happy. He saw 
but little of his wife, and she never wished to 
see much of him, except when he necessarily 
became her escort to some place of fashiona- 
ble amusement. Lucy wus now at the sum- 
mit of her ambition—so was Fanny—and we 
will leave them there for the space of ten 
years, and then see what changes that space 
of time has been effecting in their outward 
prospects. 

Charles Franklin has acquired an easy in- 
dependence, and lives with his Fanny, whom 
“time has but rendered more dear,” and his 
promising children, in a style of elegant and 
simple afiluence, in which the charm of each 
others affection, the indulgence of literary 
pursuits, benevolent actions, and the society 
of estimable friends, constitute their blessings. 
Fanny believes that every earthly virtue cen- 
tres in her husband, and that every good bles- 
sing crowns her lot. And what has become 
of the ambitious Lucy, and her rich and ambi- 
tious husband? He has gone on step by step, 
from a “dashing fellow” toa gamester, and 
horse racer, from thence to a bon vivant, 
thence to a sot, and from that last remove, it 
is to be feared that nothing but death will re- 
move him; his fortune, now so great as he 
wished it to appear, has been squandered in 
the pursuits of his ambition, in which consum- 
mation the ambition of his beautiful wife has 
not a little aided. And Lucy went on step 
by step, from a dashing fire lady, to a dissipa- 
ted belle, thence to that worst of all charac- 
ters, a married coquette, from thence toa fret- 
ful, repining, disapppointed invalid, ruined in 
health, as in prospects, hatiag her husband, 
almost lating herself, unable to enjoy, or even 
endure patiently a life of obscurity and pri- 
vations, and envying the better fortune of her 
sister, who married for affection, and now en- 
joys all that is requisite for rational happiness 
and laudable ambition. H. M. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

MY BIRTH DAY. 

Monarchs have their birth-days celebrated by 
the roar of artillery, and the mock rejoicing 
of thousands of the subjects over whom they 
tyrannize. But on my birth-day, it seemed 
that every object in creation, except man, re- 
joiced. ‘The sun rose gaily, and his beams 
danced among the waves of the lake on whose 
borders I resided. murmur of the waves, 
as they reached the shore, and played with 
the pebbles on the bank, was the music to 
which the sun-beams danced. 

The fish, in thei: mirth, leaped out of their 
natural element into the air. The wind 
— among the branches of the trees, 
and every leaf quivered with joy. The 
birds, as they flew in circles above me, war- 
bled forth their song of delight. The little 
insects of the field, seemed, by their buzzing, 
to offer me their congratulations. The cattle 
commenced their lowing as I entered the 
meadow. My dog, in whose eye pleasure sat 
enthroned, told me by his bols, that he 


every one, an increase of happiness. Sud- 
denly would he stop and gaze at me, with a 
look in which joy and anxiety were mingled, 
till I spoke to him, then would he bound away 
‘as far as the eye could see, when quickly re- 
turning, he would spring in circles round me, 
and suddenly, with a bark of delight, leap up 
into my face. My poor dog! thou art now 
dead! and I must here stop, to pay a small 
tribute to thy memory! Thou wert indeed 
most faithful to thy master, and much regret- 
ted by him! ‘Thou wert the best of Physi- 
ognomists! for if a frown darkened the coun- 
tenance of thy master, thou wouldst crouch at 
his feet, and seem to ask thy offence, and im- 
plore his forgiveness! If a smile brightened 
his features, the sparkling of thine eye, and 
thy leapings, and barks of delight, would tes- 
tity thy joy! When sickness overtook him, 
thou didst sit for hours at his couch, gazing 
anxiously in his face, and well did he appre- 
ciate thy sympathy ! 

But | am looking back through a long vis- 
ta of years, and attempting to describe my 
twenty-fifth birth-day. J had left my native 
land, to seek a livelihood among strangers. 
Soon after my arrival, disease fixed its loath- 
some fangs upon me, and for months I was 
confined to a sick couch. The only human 
faces I saw during my illness, were those of 
my physician, and my kind hostess, and | was 
slowly regaining my health when my birth- 
day came round. 

But my kind Hostess! have I ever referred 
to my sickness, and not blessed THEE for thy 
kindness? No, never; and shall { not here 
drop a tear to thy memory! When stretch- 
ed upon a bed of pain and misery, a stranger 
in a strange land, with no friend to soothe 
me, and no claim on thy kindness, thou didst 
step forth, and with the care and solicitude of 
a mother, for an only son, attend my couch 
during my illness! Night after night didst 
thou watch by my bed side, and give me the 
healing cup! Thou hast long since paid the 
debt which all must pay; and art now in 
Heaven, adoring Him whom thou worshipped 
on earth! ‘Though I have had many causes 
for thankfulness, yet far more have I truly re- j 
joiced, as that it was in my power, to render 
thy declining years happy; and to know that 
[ had contributed to lessen the miseries of thy 
last sickness! Though, at thy request, the 
stone over thy grave records, as simply as 
possible, thy name and age, yet I have added 
these words, ‘Reader, drop a tear to the 
memory of the kindest of mortals, for she 
ministered to the wants of a stranger.” 

Fortune has since smiled kindly upon me. 
Success attended most of my enterprises, and 
though not what the world calls rich, still I 
have enough. My wife is now sitting by the 
grate, opposite the table on which I am wri- 
ting. My children are settled in business, 
and striving, with commendable emulation, 
for wealth and happiness. What a change 
since I was five-and-twenty! Yesterday I 
entered my seventieth year, and had wife, 
children, and friends to rejoice with me on 
“ My Birth-day.” P. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


On Friday evening last, says the New York Dai- 
ly Advertiser, at about ten o’clock, the bell of a 
gentleman’s house in this city was rung, and on the 
servant’s opening the door, he found a basket on 
the steps, containing a fine healthy infant, dressed 
in the neatest manner; the basket was new, and 
contained three fine worked caps, several towels, 
blankets, &e. The little strapger was comfortably 
wrapped up, and appeared smiling and —_ The 
person on leaving the basket and ringing the bell, 
fled, and no traces of him have yet been discover- 
ed. ‘The parents, whoever they may be, appear to 
have clothed it in a costly manner. The gentle- 
man with whom it was left, has placed it in the 
Alms House, where it is doing well. 


It is told us asa fact worth recording, that one 
hundred thousand pounds of grapes are_anoually 
raised in the neighborhood of Boston. We know 
many grape vines in the city that bear abundantly, 
Mr. Perrin May devotes much time to their culti- 
vation, and his garden this year, has been very pro- 


Capt. Standish, the Plymouth veteran, after his 
wite’s death, wished to obtain the hand of Miss 
Priscilla Mullins, and deputed Capt. John Alden 
ancéstorof the many respectable men of that name, 
and then 4 young man, to make known his wishes, 
Alden performed his errand to the daughter, The 
young lady paused, looked for some time deliber- 
ately’ at bins, and then pleasantly said, ** Why do 
you not speak for yourself, John?” The you 
man blushed, sowed, and departed; but soon re- 
newed the visit, and pect the hand and heat 
which he had belove sought for his friend, 


Tl.e tomb of Howard, the Philanthropist, is in 
the desert, about a mile from the town of Cherson, 
a Russian settlement on the Black Sea, it was built 
by Admiral Mordvinef, and is a small brick pyra- 
mid, whitewashed, bat without any inscription ; he 
himself fixed on the spot of his interment. He 
had built a small hut on this part of the steppe, » 
where he passed much of his time, as being the 
most healthy spot in the neighborhood. The En- 
glish burial service was read over him by Admiral 
Priestman, trom whom I had these particulars, 
Two small villas have been buiit at no great dis- 
tance ; I suppose also from the healthiness of the 
situation, as it has nothing else to recommend it. 
Howard was spoken of with exeeeding respeet and 
affection by all who remembered or knew him—and 
they were many.—Life of Heber. 


In one of the batteries at Algiers was found the 
brass cannon, to the mouth ef which was tied the 
French Consul (Father Levreher) during the bom. 
bardment of that.town by Duquerne, in 1683, 
This piece, which had ever since been called La 
Consulaire, has lately arrived at Toulon, from 
whence, at the request of Admira, Duperre, it is 
to be conveyed to Brest, and kept as a trophy of 
the capture of Algiers in 1830. 


A horse of unusual size was exhibited this morn- 
ing in State street, says the Boston ‘Transcript, and 
attracted crowds of idlers. He was brought trom 
Maine, 1s five years old, and eighteen hands high. 
Excepting his height and the very modest price of 
five hundred dolla:s which was asked for him, we 
discovered nothing remarkable in his highness but 
the ugliest head aud most sleepy eye that were ever 
found to;ether in the same animal, 

There is supposed to be SCO0 stage drivers in 
the state of New York ; anu itis proposed to es 
tablish a fund for the relief of such as may be disa- 
bled—this fund to be created by each driver, while 
in active business, paying six cents a week to his 
employer—the aggregates to be deposited once in 
three months in some Bank that will allow interest 
on deposites. S000 drivers would thus contribute 
$9,560 perannum. 

We understand that Mr. F. M. Gilmer, of 
Montgoi cery, lilinois, has suceceded in finding wa- 
ter by boring, 545 feet from the surface. After 
penetrating the Jime stone rock, upon which the 
prairie is based, at this astonishing depth, he found 
sand and an excellent spring of tree-stone water, 
which im mediately rose to within seventy feet of 
the surface, whence it is drawn as from ordin- 
ary wells, ‘This is the first time that water hes 
been bored for in the prairies. 


The people of a town in Louisiana are said to 
consider the postage of a letter a debateable affair, 
and chaffer in this wise : ‘* The other day you let 
D. have a package for a bit, and now ask me two 
for this little letter.”? But it is double, and there’s 
the extra distance.” ‘* Well, if I must pay so dear, 
you shall throw a newspaper into the burgain.?? 


bi not legal to sentence a Spanish Nobleman to 


pu@shment ior life, therefore the Supreme Court 
of Malvga have ordered a young noble, convicted 
of murder, t? work in the galleys for one hundred 
years and a day ! 

Puy Jack Marten, the pu- 
gilist, married Elizabeth Martin, of St. Giles, 
that incorrigible punster remarked, that it was too 
bad to knock his wife’s i out on the very first day 
of her marriage. : 

Weare assured that the following lines consti- 
tuted the superseription of a letter, received at the 
Post Office in Sandy Bay, lately :-— 

Unto Miss Lucy Morris go, 
Who lives about Castine, 

She’s all the go, with every beau, 
You know the oneI mean, 

From Castine go, it must be sop” 
For now I well remember, 

She went away to Sandy Bay, 
Some time in last September. 


The Coshocton (Ohio) Spy, of a late date, con- 
tains the following report of a law case, in progress 
before the Comoon Pleas of that county:— 
WALLACE vs. GAMBLE, 
Messrs. \Wallace and Gamble, 
About corn have a seramble : 
One of many unfortunate jobs— 
For when the Zanesville attornies, 
Shall be paid for their journeys, 


wished me mauy returns of the day, and with 


lifie in this delicious frait. 


The parties may—pocket 
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CLIPPINGS. 


It is stated that 55,000 copies of the Presi- 
dent's message have been printed at one office 
in the City of Washington. 

It is estimated that the total number of news- 
papers and other periodicals published in this 
country docs not fall short of one thousand. 

Agreat lunareclipse will be visible throughout 
the United States, on the 12th of February next. 

A Portland paper estimates that 500,000 tur- 
kies, geese, d&c. fell victims in‘ New England to 
the thanksgiving day of 1830, 

A man who robbed a Mr. Amold, of Adams 
county, Pa.six years ago, was recognized by him 
last week, arrested and committed to prison. 

Governer Pope's toast—“ The Fair Sex: He 
that does not seek a helpmate, the most pre- 
cious boon of God to man—has no music in his 
soul, and is worse than an infidel.” 

A preacher in a country village, commenced 
a funeral discourse in the following impressive 
manner:— It has come to be 4 pretty general 
impression that we must all die.” 

A drove of Turkies, four or five hundred in 
number, passed through Steubenville, Ohio, a 


- few days since on their way.to Washington. 


A youth between 14 and 15 years old has be- 
“coine a Méthodist-preacher at Chester, Pa. and 


- js said to acquit himself very handsomely. 


Tioga ‘county, Pa. has a population of 9071 
souls. Of-.this number 23 are aliens, 6 deaf 
and dumb, 3 blind, and 39 colored. The num- 
ber in 1820 was 4122. 

Columbia county has a population of 20,049, 
having increased 2757 in ten years. 

Mr. R. Fenn Smith’s Caius Marius is now in 
rehearsal at the Park theatre. 

Why do the American theatres excel all oth- 
ers in their representations of wood scenery ?— 
Because they have a sfar in their Forrest. 

Why is a lady like a stage driver? Because 
their first object is to secure the male. 

A Quaker’s admonition to a man who was 
pouring forth a volley of ill laaguage to him— 
“ Have a care, friend, thou mayst run thy face 
against iny fist.” 

Marriage has been facetiously defined, “ Ta- 
king a yoke-fellow, who may lighten the burden 
of existence if you pull together, or render it in- 
supportable if you drag different ways.” 

A line of six schooners are employed as pack- 
ets between Providence and Philadelphia, and 
interchange annually 1,500,000 dollars worth 
of merchandize as freight. 

The London Morning Herald says there are 
more murders in France, in one year, than in 
England in five. 

There are indications that the petitioners a- 
gainst the transportation of the mail on Sunday 
are to make another strong effort at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. ‘The opposition must 
be at their post. 

The N.C. Times, after on eight months’ pub- 
lication, has been discontinued, because many 
people subscribed, not to pay, but to encourage. 

Excellent wine may be made of the sap of 
the maple and black birch, boiled together and 
allowed to ferment. The wine thus produced 


. hag a most delicious flavor. 


In the year 1745, on the first day of Novem- 


éer, boys were skating on the Schuylkill; and | 


the Delaware River, near Burlington, froze 
over in one night. 

The Morris Canal is now navigated. The in- 
clined planes are in operation; a boat isa few 
minutes passing the plane of 80 feet in Newark. 

The Louisville and Portland canal is nearly 
completed, Six or eight days hence we shall be 
able to announce its completion. 

In Raleigh, N.C. a girl aged 17 years, was 
jeft sitting in a cart while another female step- 
ped into a house: on her return she found the 
girl a corpse! cause of death unknown. 

Last September and October,700 teams cross- 
ed the Mississippi, for the upper part of Illinois, 

Minersville, on the Schuylkill, contains five 
hundred inhabitants, The number of dwell- 
ings last spring was six; now there are 55. 

_ Acountry lad beiag interrogated by his min- 
ister, “ What is your name?” replied, “ Sortill.”” 
“Who gave youthat name?” “ Why all the boys 
in the parish, Sir.” The poor lad had red hair. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 8. 


Now thrice welcome, Christmas; 
Which brings us good cheer, 
Minced-pies and plumb-pudding, 

Good ale and strong beer; 
With pig, goose and capon, 
The best that may be, 
So well doth the weather 
And our stomachs agree. 

Evergreens in the market, surrounded by tur- 
kies innumerable, have given notice for several 
days without reference to our almanac, that 
Christmas was approaching. The smell of 
mince-pies has been the prevailing odor for 
some time, and this morning every housekeeper 
whose larder is not provided, is seen issuing 
from the market with basket well lined with 
the needful. Chickens, turkeys, geese and 
ducks, hang their heads out of the wicker-work 
as if to sce into the cause of all this turmoil, 
killing and confusion, Currants and spice, su- 
gar and citron have risen in price, and the jour- 
neymen and school boys care not a rush for 
their master. The best parlor is in order, the 
kitchen fire made, the spit prepared, the decan- 
ters are full, the punch-bowl cleanly wiped, and 
all is ready for the celebration. The children 
have their stockings well filled with whirligigs 
and sugar plumbs, and feel as rich as the mer- 
chant when all bodily fear of a note is removed 
from his sight. ‘The sugar comfits are half ea- 
ten, two thirds of the toys are in ruins, and the 
cakes which have been carefully docked up in 
the sideboard, are fast sharing the same fate.— 
The long talked of Christmas is half spent, and 
there remains only the consolation for the young- 
sters, that “there is no school next week.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine of an old date, 
a correspondent enquires, “may not the minced- 
pie, a compound of the choicest productions of 
the east, have in view the offerings made by the 
wise men, who came from atar to worship, 
bringing spices, &c.” 

Christmas, to be thoroughly enjoyed, should 
come with the ground well covered with snow 
—but we will not attempt to describe its plea- 
sures with such an accompaniment. We envy 
not the contracted heart which is unable to en- 
joy a merrymaking at Christmas, and if we had 
not the cares of the world on our shoulders, we 
could almost attempt some of our old juvenile 
sallies over again : 

“ Then wherefore in these morry days 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No, let us sing some roundelayes, 
To make our mirth the fuller. 

And while we thus inspired sing, 

Let all the streets with echo ring ; 

Woods and hills and every thing, 
Bear witness we are merry.” 


Tur Dog Macuinery.—We prepared a short 
description of the machinery exhibiting in the 
banquetting room of the Masonic Hall, for last 
week’s paper, but it shared the fete of several 
other articles, being jostled and crowded out by 
the Governor's Message. We are not sorry for 
it however, as we have taken another view of it, 
and were highly amused by a lady present, who 
was most egregiously disappointed by her visit. 
She came to the room under an impression, that 
the dogs had been trained to fend the cotton 
spinning, the looms, the woollen manufacture 
and the card sticker! She was of course pre- 
pared to witness a high degree of training! but 
when she saw four dogs merely walking on an 
inclined plane on a carpet, and thus propelling 
by their weight and exertions a set of machines 
tended by men, she went away in apparent dis- 
gust. This led us to doubt for a moment wheth- 
er it was worth noticing, but though the dogs 


do not spin nor weave with their hands or noses, 
they are very clever usefal dogs, and quite worth 
a visit, provided you dont go with wrong im+ 
pressions of their sagacity. In the exhibition 
will be found a neat specimen of all the most 
important machinery for the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen cloth, and in addition, the 
card sticker, “which takes the wire from the 
reel, cuts and bends it, pricks the ‘leather and 
bends the teeth, all at the same operation, and 
at the rate of 150 to 300a minute.” As access 
to the latter invention is difficult at the factories, 


to those who have never wifnessed the opera- |’ 


tion, it is a labor saving machine, the ingenuity 
of which will alone repay a visit. The four 
dogs work hard, starting and stopping at the 
sound of a bell; they are not chained, but move 
in stalls on the principal of the team boats. 
The machinery comprises, says the advertise- 
ment, “Twelve distinct machines, besides the 
engine which applies the moving power; perfect 
in all their parts, and so constructed as to pro- 
duce their respective work, of a quality and 
with a rapidity unsurpassed by any full sized 
machinery in the country. Pertaining to the 
cotton department.—The picker, used also for 
wool, the carding machine, the drawing ma- 
chine, the speeder for roping, the throstle frame 
with twelve spindles for spinning, the spool win- 
der and power loom, which also weaves Sattinet. 
Pertaining to the woollen department.—The 
card and condenser, which takes the material 
from the picker, and forms it into roping for the 
spinner, the jack for spinning, with twelve spin- 
dles, the sattinet room, (mentioned above,) the 
gig for raising the nap, and shearing machine. 
The cloth manufactured. by this machinery is 
half a yard wide. The remaining machine is 
the card sticker.” ; 

The proprietor further remarks, and we think 
justly, that * the exhibition is not intended mere- 
ly to gratify idle curiosity, but to instruct, as well 
astoamuse. The machinery is not only perfect, 
as such, but is highly finished, and thus affords 
some of thy: most beautiful specimens of Aimer- 
ican skill and ingenuity, while at the same time, 
it has been carefully adapted to the purpose of 
illustrating some of the most important princi- 
ples in mev2anical science.” 

Though \ve cannot say so much for it, as be- 
fore we heard the aforesaid complaints from the 
disappointed lady, we yet consider it a commen- 
dable exhibition for the entertainment qf those 
who have never seeh a cotton factory, or a turn- 
spit roasting a piece of beef. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGs.—Though we hope few of 
our readers are “suffering from the loss of a 
leg,” there is a quaintness in the following ad-, 
vertisement from a daily print, which makes it 
worth copying—at the same time it may possi- 
bly convey valuable information:— _ 

“ Persons suffering from the loss of a leg, may 
have their loss repaired by applying to the sub- 
scriber, who will meet them at Congress Hall, 
Third Street, on Monday, 27th Dec. where he 
will take: the dimensions, so that he can make 
them without further personal attendance. 

The subscriber has for a number of years been 
employed in making artificial legs, with joints 
and springs, for numerous applicants, through- 
out the United States, from whom he can exhib- 
it ample testimonials of their utility. ; 

SOUTHWORTH HOWLAND.” 

Apropos of artificial conveniences. Pryce 
Lockhart Gordon, in his recent very amusing 
«“ Reminiscences of Men and Manners,” tells a 
very good story of an artificial eye worn by a 
Colonel Rooke. A party had been made at a 
tavern in Leghorn, kept by an Irishman, at 
which Rooke was present, The Colonel finding 
the artificial optic inconvenient after he sat 
down to the table, took it out, and calling for a 
plate, the landlord, who was a licensed wag, 


brought him one, on which the eye was deposi- 
ted. Pat stared, but said nothing, and returning 
with another plate, asked with great gravity, 
holding it out, “ Colonel shall I take your t’oth- 
er eye?” It was impossible to resist a burst of 
laughter, in which, Rooke heartily joined, reply- 
ing, “ when that eye is cool, Mr. Murphy, I will 
change it for t’other ;” imitating very success- 
fully the host’s brogue. : 


LITERARY. 


Tue Armenians, by Charles Mac Farlane, is 
another interesting work, in two volumes, from 
the press of Carey & Lea. The author is fa- 
vorably known by‘his previous work, entitled 
“Constantinople in 1828.” ‘The Armenians isa 
tale of high literary excellence, conveying, in 
the form of a novel, a most attractive view of 
Turkish manners and customs. Although the 
same ground has been so recertly trodden by 
Dr. Madden, yet many curious particulars are 
introduced by Mr. Mac Farlane, which had es- 
caped the scrutiny of previous travellers. Re- 
cent events on the Mediterranean border have 
strongly attracted public attention to that quar- 
ter of the world, and numerous works have is- 
sued from the press intended to gratify it by am- 
ple details of the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants, Of all however, few will be better 
calculated to please the curious enquirer than 
the work before us. The Philadelphia publish- 
ers are entitled to the thanks of the reading 
community for this addition to the former stock 
of eastern narrative. 


Arnott’s ELements oF Puysics, from the pro- 
lific press of the same indefatigable publishers, 
has been also laid upon our table, The first 
volume has been abundantly lauded by the press 
in both hemispheres, and this (the second) ap- 
pears in nowise its inferior. Being free from 
those technicalities which confuse and vex the 
unscientific reader, and treating of Light and 
Heat in plain, intelligible language, this book 
will be found to contain a fund of Natural Phi- 
losophy, general and medical, which no student 
can possibly do without, while every man of any 
pretensions to information on subjects of sci- 
ence, will be surprised at the interesting novelty 
of its details. We have little leisure to partic- 
ularise its merits—and happily, no such aid is 
needed; but we could fill a column every week 
for a month, with extracts which could not fail 
to please a large proportion of our readers. 


Harsrep ox Dysrersia.—We have rarely 
read a more sensible little volume than the one 
above named, and advise all who are afflicted 
with the fashionable complaint to peruse it. 
The cause of the great increase of the disease 
we candidly think is attributable to the hasty 
manner of eating, or rather bolting, which one 
acquires in steamboats and hotels. Look to it, 
ye travellers, and don’t be in such a hurry. 


Insect Ancmrectvkr, being the second part 
of Vol. 4 of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, has just been published by Messrs. Carey 
& Hart. The volume is crowded with well ex- 
ecuted engravings on wood, illustrating the nu- 
merous subjects treated of, and conveying very 
accurate ideas of the habjts and peculiarities of 
numerous insects, We have here the history 
of the Moth, (interesting to all house-keepers,) 
the Caterpillar in all its varieties, Grasshoppers, 
Crickets, Beetles, Ante, Silk Worms, §piders, 
with many others. This neat duodecimo of 200 
pages, contains a surprising amount of curious 
information concerning the habits of various in- 
sects, drawn from the observations of eminent 
naturalists. One half the regding public will 
find its illustrations entirely new to them, while 
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. work-boxes and fancy boxes, pocket books, Chi- 


_ windows, are found to attract a crowd of admi- 
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the other half, even if familiar with the subjects, 
will be pleased to see so much new light thrown 
upon what they may have considered an old story. 


Tue Horse tw ms Varieties Uses, 
sy Joun Lawrence.—This book, just issued 
from the press of Carey and Hart, comes forth 
with good recommendations from the best judg- 
es. Its title would deceive the general reader, 
for instead of being a dull, dry,and prosing book 
of essays, receipts and remedies, it is one of the 
liveliest end pleasantest volumes you will meet 
with in a twelvemonth. It abounds with new 
and very amusing anecdotes, illustrating the 
rules laid down by the writer, who is known to 
the sporting wprld as the author of several stan- 
dard works on the same subject. The London 
Monthly says, “independently of the practical 
value of the book, and it is really and exten- 
sively valuable, it is one of the most amusing 
the reader will meet with in a thousand, com- 
plete and unique, embracing every possible sub- 
ject that can be connected with the Horse.”— 
Other testimonies equally high, have been re- 
corded in favor of the volume. 


Pariey’s Present.—This neat little volume 
for young persons, is to be had of Mr. Littell, 
corner of 7th and Chesnut Street, among a host 
of juvenile works intended as Christmas and 
New-Year’s Gifts. It contains nearly (wo hun- 
dred and fifty engravings—enough, in reason, to 
make the book sought for by all parents intend- 
ing to give their little ones a Christmas offering. 
The reading matter is lively, and at the same 


country, could send their orders with greater 
certainty of being satisfactorily supplied. 

Turning into Sixth Street, directly opposite 
the Court-house, you meet with Mr. Huttner’s 
book and fancy print store, the windows of which 
are so attracti¥e to the multitude as to make the 
footpath barely passable. Mr. H.'s assortment 
of foreign books is very extensive and complete, 
while all the popular and standard works of the 
day are to be found on his shelves. 

Few of our readers are aware of the immense 
extent to which the umbrella-making business 
is carried on in Philadelphia. At the establish- 
ment of Mr. E. J. Pierce, corner of Third and 


a 


Market Streets, this business is conducted ona | 
gigantic scale. He employs a Jarge number of | 
hands, male and female, who make four hun- 
dred umbrellas and parasols datly ; in busy times, | 
or to complete a sudden order, he has been | 
known to turn out siz hundred in one day. His 

work is known to be first rate, and commands a | 
sure sale in various foreign ports. We know 
of few establishments in Philadelphia that may 
be looked upon as greater curiosities. 

Those who may be fond of real curiosities, 
should step in to the work-shops qf M’Cord & 
Shiner, Glass Cutters, in Bank Alley. The 
sight is most interesting—a large number of 
lathes driven by a small steam engine, are used 
in turning out some of the most splendid speci- 
mens of rich cut glass ever produced in Ameri- 
ca. They have repeatedly taken the premium 
at the Franklin Institute, and their work now 
stands high in public estimation, The process 


time instructive. 


WALKS ABOUTTOWN. 
Our city, proverbially celebrated for the unrival- 
led display which our fancy dealers, artists, arti- | 
zans, &c. make in exhibiting their various goods, | 
is now unusually gay with Christmas and New- | 
Year finery. In our walks through the city we | 
have frequently determined on making a para- 
graph in praise of such as pleased us by their 
tasty arrangement of skill in workmanship, but 
something has invariably interfered to prevent. 
The present lively season affords an opportuni- 
ty of noticing a few; others shall claim atten- 
tion another day. First then, upon the list, is 
The Greek Store, in Chesnut Street, above 
Third, long since celebrated, but now peculiarly 
distinguished for its endless variety of contents, | 
consisting of toys for children, knick knacks for 
the ladies, and luxuries forthe gentlemen. It is | 
impossible to enter its doors and not be suited, | 
There are prints in all departments, and of great 
beauty, caricatures, landscapes, &c. dolls, toys, 


nese ivory playthings, perfumes, ce. in variety 
enough to fill a column, had we leisure to enu- 
merate them. 

A few dots bigher up, at No. 66, is Mr. Me- 
Kewan’s fancy store, crowded with every des- 
cription of English light literature—the Annu- 
als in great variety; books in magnificent bind- 
ings; large and exquisitepy beautiful engravings; 
ladies’ pocket almanacs, work-boxes, trinkets, 
pencil cases, and a multiplicity of fine things, 
half of which, being tastefully displayed in the 


rers at all hours of the day. 

In the really useful way, is Mr. Tanner's ex- 
tensive Map establishment, in front of, or oppo- 
site to the Chesnut Street Theatre. It is truly 
surprising how complete an assortment of maps, 
charts, and geographical works, is to be found 
on his well supplied shelves. Here the traveller 
may find maps¢of any State in the Union which 
he means to visit, or of almost every county, 
done up in poeket form, and at very moderate 
prices, We know of no establishment of the 
kind to which our readers, whether in town or 


eye and steady hand; yet it is surprising how 


drink the lower end of the Susquehannah dry | 


of cutting glass is curious, and requires a quick 


perfect every thing comes off. 


A Baltimore paper is very facetious on the 
subject of the names of some of our honest 
Pennsyivania farmers. He says that the follow- 
ing were met with in exchange papers from 
Pennsylvania: Jacob Schufflebotham, Dedrick 
Eshadshade, Ibod Diffenbau, Akad Sluichins, 
John Moukins, Philip Heitchauks, Jacob Buck- | 
waldibus, Jacob Heitchonorous, Zackad File, 
Kins Pfauts, Dedrick Mollenkofpt, Homburgor | 
Stichintkums, Goehe Hogengobler. We can 
tell this same Editor who laughs at our names, 
that he has mistaken his cue. The respectable 
people who hail with such hard nomencatures 
are the very individuals whom it is the intention | 
of the Baltimoreans to coax into a belief that 


Philadelphia offers but a poor market for their |. 


produce. Ourneighbors of Maryland are again , 
about to apply to the Pennsylvania legislature | 
for liberty to construct a rail road to Jacob Heit- 
chonorum’s door! but we trust the voice of 
Homburgor Stichintkums, as well as Kins 
Pfauts,’ Dedrick Eshadshade’s and Goehe Hog- 
engobler will be raised against so wicked an in- 
vasion of their rights. Jacob Shufiebottom, 
and Akad Sluichins with all their families, may 
rest assured that if they will continue to deal in 
our market, we shall be far from attempting to 
laugh at their names, which are just as good as 
any in Baltimore, where there is, or lately was, 
atirm of Rich and Poor, and another of Bird, 
Nightingale, & Co., certainly as queer as any in 
the fainous list quoted above. We would as 
willingly mail a paper for Dedrick Mollenkofpt, 
or Jacob Buckwaldibus, as for any Editor in 
Baltimore, for whom by the way we entertain 
individually no disrespect, but as a body we 
have yet to learn that they have ever made any 
great noise in the world of letters or even of 
newspapc s. Let our honest citizens stick to 
their own state, where they are respectable and 
respected—above all let them subscribe to the 
Central rail road from Sunbury to Pottsville, 
and then our Baltimore scoffers at names may 


if they please, and construct a rail road in the 
bottom; but? we suspect if they are caught at 
Harrisburg this winter with their petitions and 
bribes, there will be several fences pulled down 
to shew them the way that rar/s are rode in 
Pennsylvania. 


1A friend has accused us of haste in say- 
ing the Water Witch contained many typogra- 
phical errors. We have since looked over great 
part of the first volume, for the express purpose 
of detecting them, and find but one which can 
strictly be called a typographical error. The 
printer has followed Webster throughout, and 
his orthography being different, in many res- 
pects, from Walker, we counted each variation 
trom the latter as an error. The only one we 
noticed in the course of our reading, was the 
omission of the apostrophes at the end of a pa- 
ragraph in the dialogue—an error which might 
have been made by a batter on the press, or in 
handling the plates. 


A dreadful dispensation of Providence oceur- 
red one day this week in our city. A chimney 
near the Custom House took fire, and an elder- 
ly lady living in the same house, was so over- 
come with fright that she dropped down dead! 


A Fair uit.—The following, as told in a 
Boston paper, contains a very fair hit at the pres- 
ent preposterous fashions:—“ A lady who was 
shopping, at a store in this city, was endeavor- 
ing to purchase a dress at a price, as she thought, 
far above the value. The seller thought he 
could not reduce the price per yard—but if the 
lady would take a quantity sufficient for a pair 
of fashionable sleeves, he would throw enough 
in for the skirt.” 


Roaps anp Canars.—It is not often 
that we see so pleasant a jeu d’esprit as the fol- 
lowing from the New Brunswick Fredonian, 
called forth by the projeet to construct a rail 
road on the banks of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal:— 

“Canals and rail roads moving side by side, 

Recall a plan by Newton once applied, 

Who had, (no doubt the tale you’ve heard before) 
With love of order and proportion smitten, 
Two holes cut through the bottom of his door, 

A large oe for the cat, a small one for the 

kitten.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The eloquent criticism on Almanacs for 1831 
is under consideration. 
The story told by Emma of a “ barring out,” 


‘is hardly worthy of appearing in print. When 


young ladies play such pranks, it would be bet- 
ter to conceal than publish them. 

“Christmas” came too late for insertion. 

An able essay on “ Witches” would not, we 
fear, be understood. 

“Gypsies in America,” is a taking title, but 
the handwriting is absolutely unde-cypherable. 

The “ Pleasures of Skating” is put where ma- 
ny a hoy would wish to be while enjoying his 
cold sport—in the /ire. 

The * Address to Christ Church: Bells” has 
been printed before—we agree with the writer 
in wishing some good rope-puller would play 
tunes on them again. 

“ Robin Roughhead” may receive his manu- 
script at the office. 

“Celia” in her distress must look elsewhere 
—we are supplied with an helpmate. No new 
advertisements for husbands or wives will be in- 
serted without pay. Since the Courier and En- 
quirer undertook the business, it has grown flat 
and stale, 

“The Cynthia of the minuet” may claim what 
we promised—if she will cadl in person, 


CLIPPINGS. 


A public meeting has been called in New 
York, with a view of petitioning Congress in 
favor of Mr. Monroe’s claims. 

The New London Gazette says the small Pox 
has made its appearance in several parts of the 
country around that city. 

The quantity of lead made at the U.S, leag 
mines, in the year ending Sept. 30, was 8,332,059 
pounds. In the previous year, 14,541,310, 

Some of the folks in Maine are very fond of 
rum. According to the Journal, a man in that 
village sold his coat, clothing belonging to his 
wife, and crockery from his table to procure rum, 

It is rumored that a branch of the Bank of 
the United States is to be located at Albany. 

Fresh Shad.—The Augusta Courier says, on 
Tuesday last the firstshad wascaught thisseason, 

The Courier states that Louis Joseph Mar. 
montel, son of the,cglebrated Marmoutel, the 
companion of Voltaire, died in the New York 
Hospital during the last week, aged 41 years, 

B. E. Frazer, at Mobile, has been found guilty 
of the murder of Isaac Ellisoi,on the 4th March, 
1822. He wasrecommended to mercy by the Jury, 

For thy part, never presume to say, m y ori. 
gin is such, my property is such; the basis of a 
man is on his knowledge. 

The Legislature of Mississippi have repealed 
a resolution remonstrating against the introduc. 
tion of a branch of the United States Bank, and 
have passed a resolution inviting the establish- 
ment of a branch in that State. 

The accomplished Persian, whose long resi- 
dence in England, as Ambassador from his Per- 
sian Majesty, formed the basis of the amusing 
volumes of Haji Baba, and other works of satire 
and light literature, is about to Fisit this country, 
to learn something official about the New World. 

We find, in the papers,an article dated Natch- 
itoches, stating that Red River, a bold, rapid, 
and deep stream, had changed its course, owing 
to a severe drought, and had been for several 
days flowing in a contrary direction, 

The Lexington Gazette says that numerous 
counterfeit $10 notes, on different U.S. Bank 
branches, are in circulation in Kentucky. They 
are said to be well executed, Fs 

A bill has passed the South Carolina Levisla- 
ture which punishes the first offence of a horse 
thief with not less than 50 nor more than 200 
lashes; and the second with death. 

The tolls on the N.Y. canal are said to exceed 
those of the last year, by more than $160,000! 

All the Representatives in the Legislature of 
this State from Lehigh county, are Bachelors. 

Mr. H. Oakes, of New Haven, lately received 
a letter from an unknown person, enclosing 20 
dollars, stating that the writer had once defrau- 
ded him of 15 dollars, which he always meant 
to restore, when he could, 

A retailer in New York was lately deprived of 
his license, Alderman Brown having seen 7 boys, 
12 years old, drinking ‘blue ruin’ at his counter. 

The * Globe,” a new Jackson newspaper, has 
just been established at Washington City, by 
F. P. Blair, of Kentucky. 

Every thing now-a-days is tri-color. A wag 
says, they burn tri-colored coal in Paris, and 
live on tri-colored frogs. 

Col. Murat and famil$ have arrived at New 
York from Florida, on their way to France. 

An explosion of gas took place in the shop of 
Mr. Farrington, New York, on Saturday even- 
ing. A bow window was completely demolish- 
ed, and a passer-by had his whiskers scorched. 

An Indian Chief's skeleton has been dug up 
in Stamford,Conn. It was in a sitting posture 
on a bed of oyster shells. 

The small pox has made its appearance at 
Winchester, Va. and was spreading in j.oudon 
county and the Valley country. 

The exports of Flour front the U. States to 
Brazil and the River Plate, since the Ist of Aug. 
last, are estimated to exceed 140,000 barrels. 

At Newbern, N. C. on opening a cabbage, for 
the purpose of cooking, a young snake was 
found in the heart of it. 


Hemp.—The cultivation of Hemp, in Maine, 


continues to be urged in some of the papers of 
i that State. Expensive Hemp Machines have 
| been erected at Livermore. 
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THEATRICAL. 
ARCH STREET THEATRE. 

We are not professed puffers, but desirous of 
rendering justice wherever merited. The poor 
public, who depend upon information on the 
daily prints as to the proceedings at the play- 
houses, have a serious time of it, and we shall 
not wonder if the good people of Philadelphia 
very soun become disgusted with theatricals, 
from the multiplicity of writers who take upon 
themselves to lead public opinion. The chan- 
ges which are rang daily have become disgust- 
ing—one morning we have it announced that 
the “enterprising managers of theatre 
Lave engaged a concentration of talent” for a 
particular night. Next day «the merits of —— 
——— as a tragic performer need but be alluded 
to, to insure a full house”—then “ Mrs, 
is go entirely worthy of patronage, being a first 
rate performer, and perfectly amiable in private 
Life,” it will be a sin if she has not a * bumper” 
—again, as if the public had no opinion of its 
own, we are told that Mr. *s stories have 
oceans of wit in every word! ‘The public have 
discrimination, and this way of cramming down 
every body into their pockets cannot long deceive 
them. These remarks do not apply to the one 
tueatre more than the other. At Arch Street 
however, we could well have spared * the biog. 
raphy of Master Burke, the wonder of the world, 
the paragon of actors!” He is a very clever 
performer in his way, but we deny his being 
« the wonder of the world,” though truly there 
be many players to whom he is a model. A 
sensible writer in the Philadelphia Gazette re- 
marks that most actors have but one note, which 
they blow high, and blow low, but still it is the 
same note for every tune! How true this is, let 
every frequenter of a theatre say for himself.— 
Master Burke has merit beyond this; he looks 
aud acts the various characters with some va- 
riety, and really, in Shylock, which he has per- 
sonated here several times, he was very ettec- 
tive. His voice is good, save when he strains it 
to a squeak, and his manner of reciting remark- 
ably unexceptionable. Great judgment is dis- 
played in dressing him; by this means he looks 
large or small as occasion requires; but if we 
were asked what was “the wonder of the 
world,” “the paragon” of nonsense, we should 
answer, a daily paper filled with hired theatrical 
putts, 


CHESNUT STREET THEATRE, 

Mr. Warren made his appearance at this Thea- 
tre on Tuesday evening as Sir John Falstaff, and 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm. On Thurs- 
day evening he appeared for the second time for 
the benefit of his daughter, Mrs. Willis, an ami- 
able lady, and a modest, interesting performer. 
Mr. & Mrs, Hackett have also been playing at 
tiis theatre during the past week. His style of 
acting is the most easy and natural of any we 
have witnessed in low comedy. The lady is ex- 
cellent in the lighter parts of the drama, and 
sings with judgment and effect. Some of her 
songs are éxcellent, though her voice has lost 
much of its sweetness since we remember to 
have heard it, some eight or ten years ago, She 
was then a great favorite; younger than now 
and prettier of course. Mr. Finn is engaged at 
this theatre, 

We must not omit noticing the attention be- 
stowed on Warren’s Falstaff by the Indians on 
Tuesday evening, who seemed to enjoy some of 
the scenes mightily. From our previous im- 
pressions of their stoicism and insensibility, we 


_ were not prepared to witness so much excite- 


ment as they manifested, particularly in the 
scene between Hal and the Robbers, where the 
over-growo Falstaff receives so severe a beat- 


| ing. They were actually convulsed with laugh- 


ter, and gave audible signs of delight. 

Mr. Wood’s benefit is advertised for Monday 
evening. We hope he will have one in reality. 
He is an indefatigable and judicious stage man- 
ager, while his sterling merits‘as an actor, and 
his standing in society, as a citizen, need no en- 
comium from our pen. The entertainments he 
has selected, and the powerful aid enlisted in 
his cause must secure him what his own merits 
richly entitle him to—a full house on Monday 
Evening. 


MISCELLANY. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

Captain Patridge, who is now delivering a 
course of lectures in Troy, has addressed a 
* Card” to the public, illustrating the advan- 
tages of pedestrian exercise by his own expe- 
rience. After referring to several of his feats 
of walking, an account of which was commu- 
nicated to the National Intelligencer in 1829, 
relates three more recent exploits. In June 
1830, he made an excursion of 300 miles on 
foot, in the course of which he ascended 
Mount Anthony, near Eennington, Saddle 
Back, near Williamstown, and visited the 
Stillwater and Bennington battle ground. On 
the last day he walked from Middlebury to 
Norwich, 64 miles, crossing the Green Moun- 
tains at a place where the ascent and descent 
was 1600 feet perpendicular. The day was 
the warmest of that summer, and he carried 
a knapsack, weighing 20 pounds, a barometer, 
thermometor, &c. 

In September last, he achieved the feat of 
travelling from Norwich to the top of the 
Grand Monadnock and returning in three 
days. The distance, 150 miles, and the 
height of the Monadnock, 2540 feet. 

In the early part of this month he travelled 
on foot from Norwich to Mount Holyoke, 
Mass. He was absent five days, one of:which 
was spent entirely in visiting the mountain. 
The first day’s walk was 70 miles, the two 
next 42 each, and the fourth 60. 

Among the advantages derived from this 
exercise, which with him is always regular 
and sometimes severe, he enumerates an en- 
tire freedom from all those debilitating disor- 
ders, to which literary men are so much sub- 
ject. Of Dyspepsia, he says, he knows noth- 
ing but. the name; his appetite is uniformly 
good, and his good health uninterrupted. 

He has within 20 years ascended and mea- 
sured nearly all the pincipal mountains and 
eminences to the North and East of the Alle- 
ghany ridge, been much exposed to heat and 
cold, slept in the woods, on the ground, for 
weeks in succession, and experienced every 
variety of living, from the various luxuries of 
the best hotels of the cities, tg pork and beans 
cooked in the woods; and yet his constitution 
was never more firm and vigorous, or capa- 
ble of enduring greater exertion than it is 
now at the age of 45. 


SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 

The following article from Lady Morgan’s 
France, in 1829-30, illustrates the agreeable 
harmony in which the old and the young min- 
gle together in the social circles of Paris.— 
The great Lafayette, at a moment when he 
held a moral sway over the destinies of France, 
could in a social assembly discuss with equal 
familiarity the law of forfeits among his grand 
children, and the great political measures on 
which his life and reputation had just been at 
stake. 

A party at Count De Tracy’s.—As we 
passed through the anti-chamber, and entered 
the first saloon, | was surprised to catch the 
sound of, what the prim brothers of the lady in 
Comus, too call managed mirth” 
—mirth that exploded in joyous peals of 
laughter, coming from the heart of the youth- 
ful. ‘The room was almost impassable. Its 
centre was occupied by a circle of young per- 
sons of both sexes, (the grand children of L De 


Tracy and Lafayette,) with their friends, a- 
mong whom were some juvenile Americans. 
In the midst of this group stood Lafayette, 
legislating for some complex case in the law 
of forfeits, for which purpose he had been 
called away from another group in a distant 
part of the room, composed of Benjamin de 
Constant, the Terneaux, Perriers, Monsieur 
Victor de ‘Tracy, and other notables of the 
cote gauche of both chambers; whose con- 
versation was not in the least disturbed by the 
joyous party, no less intent on their small 
plays than their seniors were on the great 
game of political life, which they were discus- 
sing. My own dear little relation, who ac- 
companied me, was received into this happy 
party, as though she had been as old a friend 
of its members as her aunt; and [ left her, 
in a moment as busily occupied in the myste- 
ries of le mot a double sens, as if the acquain- 
tance of a minute had been the friendship of 
acentury. Oh! youth, youth! 

“Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of 

morning— 

‘Its tears and itssighs are worth evening’s best smiles!’’ 
The Count De Tracy was seated between two 
extremely fashionable women. Several dis- 
tinguished foreigners were dispersed through 
the room. The Count’s eacellent daughter, 
Madame George Lafayette, presided at the 
tea table; and the elegant Madame Victor de 
Traey, his daughter-in-law, was doing the 
honors to some female strangers in another 
part of the saloon. The assemblies of Mon- 
sieur de Tracy, which occur weekly during 
the season, are among the most select and re- ' 
markable in Paris. 


The following amusing experiment at the 
Infant School in Edinburgh, will not be unin- 
teresting to our readers :— 

Amusinc Expertment.—Having heard that 
a fresh band of little barbarians were to be 
admitted into the ranks of the Infant School 
at the Venual, we went there on Monday to 
have an opportunity of comparing the wild 
fowl with the tamed, and witnessing the ma- 
gical influence by which Mr. Wilderspin 
brings order out of confusion. We found the 
hall crowded with the little candidates and 
their parents. As sixty four infants were ad- 
mitted, our readers may imagine the scene 
that ensued when the mammies were request- 
ed to withdraw as a necessary step to the 
commencement of their children’s education. 
We were deafened by the sounds of inconso- 
lable woe from every part of the gallery: and 
divert edwith the composure of the large ad- 
mixture of with which it 
was stocked. Nonew comer thought of leav- 
ing the gallery, but the whole 64 sat and 
roared in their respective places, refusing to 
be comforted! Mr. Wilderspin’s voice was 
just heard when he called out, “ Now for the 
experiment! I have never seen it fail yet!” 
By visible sign, for hearing was impossible, 
the whole of the ancients sprung to their feet 
and gave several well measured rounds of 
clapping of hands. A pause ensued, and the 
lachrymists were reduced to three, while the 
mouths and eyes of all the rest opened, and re- 
mained for what should next befall. A song 
was sung and time beat, and one voice only 
was heard weeping: the tears were evidently 
disappearing from all the other cheeks, for 

“The tear on childhood’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the dew drop on the rose; 

When next the summer’s breeze comes by 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 


in, smith work was to be done, ropes ef 
a wood sawed, hands up, behind, before, 
fingers twittered, and we marked many of 
the moderns attempting to join. Mr. Wild- 
erspin then said, “ Now, I shall have no more 
trouble with them; imitation and their train- 
ed playfellows will do the rest.” On this we 
came away, just as one unhappy wight soft- 
ened again, and was by us left crying. The 
total number is now 200. We are glad to 
hear that the subscription is prospering, and 


no wonder, considering the sensation 


Aways Happy.—An Italian Bishop strug- 
gled through great difficulties without repin- 
ing, and met with much opposition in dis- 
charge of his Episcopal functions, without be- 
traying the least impatience. One of his in- 


-timate friends, who highly admired those vir- 


tues which he thought it impossible to imi- 
tate, one day asked the Prelate if he could 
communicate the secret of being always easy? 
“Yes,” replied the old man, “I can teach you 
my secret, and with great facility: it consists 
of making a right use of my eyes.” His 
friend begged of him to explain himself. 
“Most willingly,” returned the Bishop. “In 
whatever state I am, I first of all look up to 
Heaven and remember that my ays bus- 
iness here is to get there; I then look down 
upon the earth, and call to mind how small a 
space I shall occupy in it when I come to be 
interred; I then Pook abroad into the world, 
and observe what multitudes there are who 
are in all respects more unhappy than myself. 
Thus, I learn where true happiness is placed 
—where all our cares must end, ont what 
little reason } have to repine or to complain.” 
THE MONKS OF OLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF RICHELIEW, DE L’orME, &c. 


Lenvy them—those monks of old— 
‘Their books they read, and their beads they told ; 
To human seftness dead and cold, 

And all life’s vanity. 


They dwelt like shadows on the earth, 
Free from the penalties of birth, 
Nor let one feeling venture forth 

But charity. 


I envy them: their cloistered hearts 
Knew not the bitter pang that parts 
Beings that all Affection’s arts 

Had link’d in unity. 


The tomb to them was not a place 

‘To drown the best-loved of their race, 

And blot out each sweet Inemory’s trace 
In dull obseurity. 


To them it was the calmest bed 

‘That rests the aching human head; 

They looked with envy on the dead, 
And not with agony. 


No bonds they felt, no ties they broke, 

No music of the heart they woke, 

When one brief moment it had spoke, sia 
‘To lose it suddenly. 


Peaceful they lived—peaceful they died— 
And those that did their fate abide 
Saw Brothers wither by their side 

In all tranquillity. 


They loved not—dreamed not—for their sphere | 
Held not joy’s vision; but the tear 
Of broken hope, of anxious fear, 

Was not their misery. 


I envy them—those monks of old ; 

And when their statues f behold, 

Carved in the marble, calm and coid, 
How true an effigy ! 


I wish my heart as cairn and stil! 
Te beans that fleet, aud biasts that chill, 
And pangs that pay joy’s spendthrift thrill 
With bitter usury. 


SONG.—THE BONNY BLUE BONNET. 
AIR.—“ Who'll be King but Cherlie.”’ 
Sublime and grand, tho’ mild and rude, 
The scene that meets the view, man ; 
There wwers the hill, and rolls the flood, 
And waves the bonnet blue, man. 
Chorus—O the bonnet, the bonny blue bonnet, 
That waves so gallant and braw, man: 
The claymore braid, the tartan plaid, 
‘The kilt, the leather, and a’, mart. 


So blythe we'll chauntit, so bauld we'll rant it, 
The sweet flowing sonnet to Caledon’s bosuet— 
The pipe shall play a Highland lay, 
To Scovand’s bonnet dive, man. 
© the bonnet, ac. 


There victory smiles on friendship’s plume, 
‘That waves o’er houor’s brow, man, 
And sweet the flowers of beauty blooni, 
Round Scovland’s bonnet blue, man 
* QO the bonnet, &c. 


Fair Science sits, a lovely queen, 
Enchanting every view, mao; 
And learning brightly gilde the scene, 
Scotiand’s bonaet blue, man. 
O the bonnet, Ac. 


The lay thet whets the warrior’s swore, 
‘Fo pierce the preud foe through, man, 
And charms the bower where love's adered, 
Biows round the bonnet biue, man. 
O the bonnet, &<. 
The dauntiess soul, the heart that glows, 
With love and friendship true, man, 
And balm to heal ovpression’s woes, 
Adorn the bonnet blue, man. 
O the bonnet, 
C then when freedom's banner spread, 
Stal) biess the world’s view, man, 
A grateful smile she'll sweetly shed, 
Scotiand’s bonnet blue, man. 


O ihe bonnet, &e. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the Political Clarion. 
EMIGRATION. 

From the time that the peace with Great 
Britain was concluded, the flood of emigration 
to the North West of the Ohio, has been con- 
stantly flowing. And from that period until 
the present time, each successive year seems 
to have enlarged the volume of the flood, and 
drove it Westward with redoubled celerity 
and power. The whole of the Eastern sec- 
tion of the Union, from St. Johns to-the mouth 
of the Mississippi, is continually, pouring an 
uninterrupted tide across the Ohio. The spa- 
cious and fertile domain, which we have been 
accustomed to denominate the Western Wild, 
is opening its broad bosom to the face of day, 
and becoming thickly dotted with pioneers of 
civilization andempire. The statistical rep- 
resentation of the westward sweep of those 
who go out for a “home in the wilderness” 
would be almost regarded as a sketch of fan- 

. We were informed by a gentleman who 
arrived at this place from the West but a few 
days since, that during his last day's ride of 

y about thirteen miles, he met between 
seventy and eighty large wagons of emi- 
grants. And during almost every moment 
of the day, whole families may be seen pas- 
sing on to the west through this place, and 
this is only one of the many channels through 
which they stream. : 

Independent of the wide waste that this 
ceaseless flow of emigrants is adding to the 
civilized world, there is something peculiarly 
interesting in the westward march of every 
family. ‘The entire household passes on like 
a little army—with from five to twenty sons 
and daughters who are all to be settled on 
their ‘Quarter Section’—with large droves 
of horses, oxen, cows, young cattle, sheep, 
and swine. From two to six large teams are 
generally belonging to each family, these are 
generally heavily laden with the implements 
ohagricutre and for felling and clearing off 


*forests—with the family baggage and 
household furniture. This whole array moves 
on in the day time, healthy, merry and cheer- 
ful—at night they encamp in the forest, along 
the.margin of our streams. 


Bisnor Heser—The review of the Life of 
Bishop Heber, by his widow, and of another 
work entitled, The Last Days of Bishop He- 
ber, by Thomas Robinson, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Bishop while he was in India, and now 
Archdeacon of Madras, contained in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review for October, now just 
received, is an article full of interest and in- 
struction. Every thing that is written res- 
pecting this excellent man, and every posth- 
umous line from his pen, seem to impart a 
brighter lustre to his character, and breathe 
a richer odour upon his memory. The re- 
viewer is much gratified by the early publica- 


tion of the Bishop’s works in the United 


States, and by the respect entertained by the 
Americns for his character. It is mentioned 
that the inhabitants of Canandaigua, a village 
situated in the interior of the State of New 
York, had caused his name to be engraved in 
letters of gold, on a granite rock, which forms 
a part of the foundation of the Episcopal 
church in that village, as a memorial of their 
veneration for his character. Subsequently 
a monument of marble tvas erected within the 
church, having an urn on the top, with the 
following inscription in letters of gold on the 
tablet :—to the piety and virtues of Reginald 
Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, 1529. It is also 
mentioned that at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, the words—Sacred to the memory of 
Bishop Heber, have been engraved on the 


- front foundation of St. John’s Church. The 


reviewer copies the’ preface to the Edition of 
Bishop Heber’s Sermons, which was published 
in this city, as from the pen of an eminently 
respectable clergyman, (Dr. Wainright,) and 
makes the following remarks—* Who, on 
reading these observations, which no doubt, 
have obtained alniost unlimited currency in 


the United States, will presume to calculate 
on the effect-they may produce on the gene- 
ral feeling. The actions performed by a good 
man in the centre of India, from the humblest 
and most unpresuming sense of duty, without 
the slightest view to their publicity, may not 
merely excite and keep up the spirit of pure 
christian piety in regions separated by half 
the world, but tend to soften the National jeal- 
ousies of two great rival people. @n our part, 
we may freely confess, that the high moral 
sense displayed in their admiration of Bishop 
Heber, would by.no means be forgotten in our 
general appreciation oftheAmerican character. 

in cénnexion with this subject, we may now 
perhaps, advert without a breach of delicacy 
or good manners, to the recent marriage of 
Mrs. Heber, the intelligence of which came 
like a shower of ice-water upon her friends in 
this country, whose bosoms were yet warm 
with sympathetic feeling for such a woman, 
whose heart was bleeding for the loss of such 
ahusband. Mrs. Heber, as is evident not on- 
ly from the attachment which such a man as 
the Bishop entertained for her, but from the 
productions of her own pen, is a woman of 
sense and of a quick perception of propriety. 
The publication of her husband’s life here, 
enforced by the consideration that his widow 
was to derive benefit, from the desire general- 
ly felt to possess it, was too hastily succeeded 
by the notice of her second marriage, not to 
produce the effect above described. It was 
more immediately felt to be in bad taste at 
least. Time enough had, however, in reality 
escaped to satisfy the most rigid rules of deco- 
rum. Of the wisdom of the unexpected step, 
she was certainly the best judge; and as a 
matter of feeling, it also rested with her en- 
tirely to decide on its propriety. If in aban- 
doning the exclusive legacy of fame which 
she retained as his relic, she has gained for 
herself a worthy companion, and for her chil- 
dren a proper guardian, though she may have 
lost the poetical aureola, so to speak, which 
played round her widow’s veil, and make her 
weeds only in the eye of imagination, she may 
have gained much substantial comfort. — Util- 
ity is the idol of the day, and perhaps wisely 
so. At any rate, this is scarcely a fit subject 
fur newspaper discussion; and we shoul not 
have adverted to it, had not the speculation of 
our contemporaries already made it a matter 
of general conversation. That she is a wo- 
man of lively perception, good education and 
fluent powers of accurate observation, is evin- 
ced in the tour of Ceylon, and in several pas- 
sages- introduced into the Bishop’s Journal, 
which are avowedly written by herself. Her 
letter to Dr. Wainwright explaining the mo- 
tives to her second connexidn, is also evident- 
ly the production of a woman of sense and 
spirit. As to its pathos, we must not look for 
it in the utilitarian school.—Com. Adv. 


Lenponperry's Batt.—The March- 
ioness of Londonderry has been giving a grand 
ball at Mount Stewart, his Lordship’s seat ia 
Ireland. A description of this ball is given 
by a lady, in the Belfist News Letter, ina 
very pleasing way. We give her account of 
Ladies Londonderry and Belrast, which would 
shine even in the bright pages of the Court 
Journal :— 

’ As to the external likeness both of Lady 
Londonderry and Lady Belfast, so often plac- 
ed in a sort of juxta-position in the English 
papers, as being each the fashionable ieader 
of her circle—i have said Lady Londonderry 
looked like an Empress, not merely from the 
splendor of* her diamonds, which are unique, 
but, from her air and carriage she seems born 
to be a Queen. Suppose we draw her as a 
Juno, reposing on her throne ; the pure deli- 
cacy of her lily skin unsullied by the slightest 
tinge of rouge, her finely chiselled features 
looked the most perfect tranquility, but of a 
character to show they could be animated -by 
sufficient cause to the most powerful eXpres- 
sion. She seems to be nearly trampling on 
the cestus which Venus has given her, look- 
ing too proud to accept of admiration in any 


form but that of reverence and devotion ; and 
putting away the conceited peacock, we will 
give her the snow-white bird of Leda, whose 
gliding motion and stately air make it her ap- 
propriate emblem. Lady Belfast is an extre- 
mely pretty woman, quite as pretty and with 
as much expression as the engraving gives 
her. She is more lively and graceful than 
dignified; she looks with expression, and 
speaks with emphasis and intonation. They 
say a Frenchwoman speaks to her fingers’ 
ends; Lady Belfast seems to make her very 
fan speak: she seems to be the medium be- 
tween the too great glare and vivacity of the 
dauntless Frenchwoman, and the frigid cold- 
ness of the high bred English lady ; she might 
be chosen as a specimen of the highest order 
of well bred Irish ladies, Lady Londonderry 
might be sent Vice-regent to represent all the 
female Majesty of every Queen since the Con- 
quest.—Sept. 19... 


WIVES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR Tosacco! 
—There is a singular fact mentioned in Mar- 
shal’s Life of Washington, which we did not 
recollect to have seen any where else. It is 
stated that in the early-settlement of Virgin- 
ia, some three or four hundred young ladies, 
all virgins chaste and fair, were transported 
from England to that colony, and sold to the 
young planters as wives, for one hundred and 
fitty pounds of tobacco each. If any young 
man was unable to pay in advance this incon- 
siderable price for his companion, he was 
most generously credited until he could plant, 
and make and gather hiscrop. It is likewise 
stated that his debt was considered a debt of 
honor by the young planters, and therefore 
paid in preference to all others. We doubt 
very much whether such fair bargains can be 
had on terms so liberal at the present day.— 
There is one thing, however, in the exchange 
of these two commercial products of the old 
and new worlds, which we do not think is al- 
together correct. Jt surely does not comport 
with opr notions of justice and equity, to ex- 
act the same price fora bad wife as for a good 
one. As it regards the propriety of such a 
rule in 1620, we can only speak conjecturally; 
but to our certain knowledge there is a differ- 
ence of more than a hundred and fifty pounds 
of tobacco in wifes now-a-days. 


(<> ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM PRINTING 
pooks.—Before the invention of printing and 
the manufacture of paper, books were so 
scarce, and bore a price so extravagant as to 
be beyond the means of any but the most 
wealthy and opulent. Few private individu- 
als could command resources to become pro- 
prietors of a single work, and the most exten- 
sive libraries of well endowed. institutions 
were limited to a few hundred volumes.— 
Now, they have become so cheap that few are 
destitute of some of these treasures of knowl- 
edge, and our public associations possess thou: 
sands. Formerly, the art of reading was con- 
fined to a few monks; now this scurce of in- 
struction is enjoyed by all classes and exten- 
ded to almost every individual. 

Some curious fucts are preserved in histo- 
ry relative to the scargity and value of books 
during the dark ages. A bishop in the thir- 
teenth century having occasion to consult a 
large bible before, he could obtain a loan from 
a monastry, was compelled to execute a bond, 
drawn up with due formality, for the safe. re- 
turn. ‘The bequest of a book to a religious 
house was thought a present of so high a val- 
ue and an act of such merit, as to obliterate’ 
all sins, and entitle the donor to the happiness 
of salvation. 

A convent threatened annually, to pro- 
nounce the sentence of damnation on any 
wretch who should dare to purloin or deface 
a translation of an old Greek author. In the 
fifteenth century, the Countess of Anjou is re- 
corded to ‘have given two hundred sheep, five 
quarters of wheat, as much rye and other 
grain, and a great quantity of furs, in ex- 
change for a copy of some Homilies. Even 


Kings could not be safely trusted with arti- 


cles of such extravagant price. 


Louis IX. 
France in 1471 borrowed the works of ad 
Arabian physician, and was obliged not on| 
to deposit his jewels as pledges, but to find a 


nobleman to join as surety with him in a bond 
conditioned for their restoration, under an 
enormous forfeiture. 
From the Iinois Monthly Magazine. 

THE INDIAN WIFE’S LAMENT, 
The Indian tribes who reside near the falls of 
St. Anthony, have a tradition of one of their fe. 
males, who drowned herself in a fit of jealousy 
Her husband, to whom she was tender| y attach. 
ed, had, after their fashion, which permits a plu- 
rality of wives, introduced a second female into 
his wigwam, which so mortified the heroic wo- 
man who had prided herself in being the sole 
possessor of his affections, that she calinly plac. 
ed herself and children in a canoe, and floated 
over the cataract, singing her death song, 


She launched her frail bark in the swift rolling stream, 
And sang her death song with a maniac sereain, . 
That pierced the lonecaves of that desolate shore 
And rose o’er the @ié of the cataract’s roar. 7 


The bald eagle sprang from his perch at the sound, 
And, poised high in air, circled watehfully round; 
The panther crouched low in his bush-covered bed, 
The timid deer rushed trom her thicket, and fled. 


She saw not the eagle, she marked not the deer, 
The echo that scared them was mute to her ear, 
So wild was her sorrow, so Wretched her doom 
She seemed a lone spirit escaped from the tomb. 


Her babes clung around her with timorous cry, 
Alarmed by the glance of her fierce rolling eye, 

And still o'er those dear ones impassioned she hung 
And madly she kissed them, as wildly she sung: ’ 
“Oh children forsaken! wife, mother forlorn! 

The heart that should cherish has spurned us in scorn: 
Expelled from bis bosom, and banished bis door . 
The father, the husband, shall clasp us no more. 


low blest were the days of my youth, when in pride 

{ clitabed yonder mountain, or bathed in this tide: 
When [ chased the young fawn to its woodland retreat 
And snatched a rich plume irom the gay paroquet. 5 


But happier far when Lroamed through the shade 
Companion ot him, whom with pride { obeyed ; , 
His quiver I carried, his game secured, 

U shared all his triumphlis, bis toils | endured. 


He was strong as the oak, he was straight as the reed 
No warrior could match bim in coarage or speed . 
So true was his arrow, so sharp was his spear, ; 
The Otto and Pawnee: Loupe, met tim in fear. 


How faithful, how fond, how endearing, my tove, 

‘These tears and the pangs of a broken heart prove; 
Do dream? no: these pledges too dearly proclaim, 
How happy was, and how wretched I am. 


Had he died, [had mourned him with many atear: 
His son should have wielded his bow and his spear, 
His daughter in songs should have honored his pen 
Every vale, every mountain, had rung with his tame. 


Ah subtle destroyer! he charmed as the snake, 
Who basks on the mountain, or lurks in the brake: 
fle stung like the reptile ; the poison is sure, 5 
No herb can relieve me, no sorcery cure. 


False traitor! who won and caressed to destroy 

Oh could but hate thee, [still could know joy, 

But spurned and degraded, this heart is so frail, 

Love remains where deep hate & revenge shouid prevail. 
One Spirit we worship, one Chief we obey, 

One bright Sun gives iustre and warmth (eo our dey 
One-mate has the eagle, the turtle one love, si 
1am proud as the eagle, and tue as the dove. 


Oh think notto tread in your pride o'er my erave ! 

T will sleep with my babes buried deep in the wave, 

Where thou canst not tollow—unworthy to be 4 
A husband, a father, to them orto me. 


If stung with remorse, thou shalt seek for mv tomh, 
To mock at ny weakness, or mourn o'er my doen, 
Thy voice shal! be drowned iu the cataract’s rear, 

And my spirit be vexed witi thy fa'se vows ne yore!” 

As she sung, the sad strain came prolonged o'er the chit; 

Every cave, as insyinpathy, echoed her grief, 

So deep each response, as itt murmured along, 

No heard so terrific a song. 

And onward the bark swifily glides o'er the spray, 

No hand gave thé motion, or guided the way, 
But headlong through bicakers, if swept as we wind, 
No pathway before it, no trace left behind. 

A moment it paused on the cataract's brow, 

Then sunk into fathorless caverns below, 

And the bark, and the song, and the singer no more, 

Were seen on the wild wave, or heard en the sheret 


The following beautiful Stanzas were intend- 
ed by Gray for his * Country Church Yard,” but 
afterwards omitted, as not in Ais opinion pos- 
sessing suflicient merit :— 

Hark! how the sacred eal that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 

Ja still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateiul earnest of eternal peace. 

There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands noseen, are showers of violeis found, 

The red breast loves to build and warble there, 
And litile footsteps lightly print the ground. 


The Last.—If I were pun-ish-ed for every } 


pun I shed, I should wish to find a puny shed 
to hide my punnish head. 
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